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For the Companion. 
NO STORY AT ALL. 


By Mrs. E. M. Coggeshall. 
In Four Cuarrers.—Cuap. I. 

“Shucks!” 

This. cereal exclamation, announcing the 
speaker’s Western origin, no less plainly than 
did her coarse, sallow complexion, proceeded 
from the lips of good Mrs. Tilson, who stood 
leaning against her pantry door, with rolled-up 
sleeves and floury arms, listening to some start- 
ling suggestions from “her man,” as she was in 
the habit of designating the head of her house- 
hold. 

“John Young just rode by, and he says as 
how there’s another tip up down to the pond, 
and may be you’d better be getting hot water, 
and beds, and such ready, Hetty,’”’ had been the 
announcement from Mr. Tilson, to which Mrs. 
Tilson had replied, “Shucks!” 

“Shucks!”’ she repeated, as Mr. Tilson walked 
away toward the scene of disaster. “If these 
railroads aint the peskiest things,—always run- 
ning off the track slap into that pond, baking 
days. The second time this year I’ve had the 
floor mopped up with half-drownded folks, and 
all the house topsy turvy, and things every 
which way. Ijust.wish they’d douse the whole 
railroad corporation, and turn his house out- 
side in, and see if he wouldn’t put a stop to this 
kind of work, Send things home to people and 
see how they like it—that’s.my way.” 

Nevertheless, during all this outburst, Mrs. 
Tilson was energetically moving about the room, 
filling the kettles with water, stirring up the fire, 
looking wp old linet, and arranging bed8 so that 
they ceuld be separated at a moment’s notice 
and make temporary. resting-places for a num- 
ber of persons, if necessary. 

American villages are like those plants, which, 
not content with clustering around the parent. 
stem, run along under ground and spring up at 
a distance in an entirely independent manner; 
so that it is not uncommon to find a town with 
various offshoots, bearing at times names quite 
distinct from itself. Pondville, the little hamlet 
—for it was nothing more than a cluster of 
houses—where Mrs. Tilson lived, was a souther- 
ly sprout from the town of Sorghum, three 
miles distant, and claimed its name by virtue of 
a pretty pond, or lake, as it deserved to be called, 
lying along the border of Mr. Tilson’s farm, not 
@ quarter of a mile from his door. 

A branch railroad bridged the north-eastern 
extremity of this lake, which had, unfortunate- 
ly, been more than once the scene of an acei- 
dent, and Mrs. Tilson’s house, in consequence, 
turned for the time being into a hospital. 

The water had commenced to boil, the hur- 
riedly finished biscuit were nearly baked, and 
yet the expected crowd of neighbors and suffer- 
ers had not made their appearance. 

Going to the door for the fourth time, Mrs. 
Tilson saw her husband coming through the 
oak opening that lay between the house and 
lake, with something human in his arms. 

“My stars! only one—and a child—and hot 
water enough for six men!’’ she exclaimed, as 
if her excess of apparently needless preparation 
was the lamentable part of the affair. 

“Why, Mark,” she inquired, as Mr. Tilson 
drew nearer, ‘‘where’s your wagon load?” 

“Here,” he answered, laconically, as he laid 
upon the couch a little girl of probably twelve 
or thirteen years of age, living but seemingly 
unconscious. 

“This all, Mark?” hastening to remove the 
child’s clothes, while her husband held «a blanket 
by the stove to heat. 

“Yes, all—that is, there was one man, but he’s 
dead. That plaguy bridge broke again, but 
only one car was upset, and most of the folks 
just got a ducking and that’s all. This little 
one was held by her gown, or she’d been drownd- 
ed sure. The man was drawn between the brok- 
en bridge and car, and killed somehow. The 





UNDER THE ROOF, 


conductor said these two were together and no- 
body knew any thing about ’em.” 

It was not long before the warm blankets, and 
the cordial forced upon her by her kind nurse, 
brought the child to consciousness, and with a 
few words of explanation ‘she slept away the 
day, sensible only of her present comfort and 
safety. 

The next morning, she was able to explain her 
relation to the dead man, and the intent of fer 
journey. Her story was soon told 

She was an orphan, left without relatives in 
the little Western town where her parents, who 
were English people, had died. Mr. Porter, her 
companion, was also an Englishman, travelling 
in the service of a New York mercantile house, 
and as he was acquainted with friends of her 
father in that city, she had been advised to -ac- 
cept his protection on his return, and endeavor 
to find some one who would take an interest in 
her that those about her could not. 

“My name is Grace Argyle,” she concluded; 
“mother’s folks were Scotch—and I think we 
came this way because Mr. Porter wanted to 
have visit some factory.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tilson, “that’s what the 
road’s for, just to accommodate a big wool fac- 
tory five miles beyond here; but I think it would 
be full’s accommodating if they didn’t run into 
that pond so often; but they know their own 
business best. Still as they was bound to upset 
you, I’m glad they did it just here. You’re wel- 
come to stay, and seeing you don’t know much 
about those New Yorkers, I aint certain but 
you’re full as well off. Any way, Mr. Gordon— 
that’s our minister—has been talking about go- 
ing East, a spell back, and he’ll take care of 
you, if you’re dead set to go.” 

This matter decided for the present, Grace 
found herself comfortably at home with these 
new friends, and while she delighted to draw out 
her kind hostess, whose wealth of heart she soon 
discovered, the love between them increased with 
every hour of acquaintance. + 

“Do tell me about yourself—the story of your 
life,” said Grace, as they sat together one rainy 
days Mrs. Tilson sewing strips for a rag-carpet, 
and Grace assorting colors to braid for a rug,— 
an occupation novel, and therefore, quite en- 
chanting to her. 

“Mercy me, child! I haint got no story.” 

“But you recollect what you did when you 
was a little girl, don’t you? Please tell me 
something.” 

“Yes, but I haint got no story. Let me see, I 
was born—most people is, as to that matter— 
and a week after, my mother she up and died. 
Bless the poor soul! I never blamed her. 

**You see, the youngest of twelve children was 





forward to what she’d got to go through with, 
mumps, and teething, and measles, and chicken- 
pox and all them things for the thirteenth time 
—’twas the prospect killed her, and who’d won- 
der! 

“The oldest was a girl. If she’d been alive, 
there’d been somebody to take care of me, but 
she was dead; and so there was one missing 
here and there among ’em, till there wasn’t any 
Oidest one, and what there was, was boys;—and 
every body knows a boy’s about as handy with a 
baby, as a cat with a sucking colt. 

“So I was passed around the village like a bad 
bit, till at last one poor old woman, who my fa- 
ther and mother had helped, said she reckoned 
she could raise me. 

“Well, she fed me with sup and spoon till I 
was so full I couldn’t breathe, and then jounced 
me on her knee till the breath came back—least- 
ways, that’s the fashion I always seen babies 
raised by hand, 80 I suppose she did it. And 
sometimes I’m so dreadful short-winded, I think 
she didn’t pound back all the breath I ought to 
had. 

“Well, when I got so I could talk, and toddle 
about, I had some one to look after me. 

“My father was a man,—and a man will bea 
man, and that’s all you can say on that subject, 
so in course I had a step-mother. 

“She was real good to us; and the first thing 
Iean remember, was when I was between five 
and six. We had an open cistern in the yard, 
and one day I took a notion to go down in place 
of the bucket. The children screamed and flew 
round like chickens with a hawk in the air; but 
my step-mother just fetched thé pole with a 
hobk on it, we had to fish the bucket up with 
now and then, and up I came like a drownded 
kitten. 

“Fust rate calliker, that,” said my mother, 
as she unfastened the hook from the back of my 
cotton gownd, and I always recollected every 
thing just from that time. But thenI aint got 
no story.” 

“No matter, go on, please; tell me some 
more.” 

“Well, let me see. I went to school, and went 
nutting, and plumming, and helped drive the 
cows, and milk, and all them things, till I got to 
be about as old as you. 


“One day—’twas in November—but my! it} saw tears in his eyes, though he was a stern, . 


was so hot, and all we children felt cross and 
out of sorts, and every thing seemed to be full 
of pins and needles. It was so still, only now 
and then a little bit of a thunder growl way off, 
there wasn’t a breath of air, it didn’t rain— 
there was just the trouble, it didn’t do any thing. 
Father said it -was unnatural; any way, it was 
mighty uncomfortable. 


get a good, long breath; and as I was standing 

about a dozen rods from the house, I heard sueh 

a rustling, and as I looked behind me I saw. the 

trees getting off their dry leaves in a hurry. 

Then they began to bend, and I knew what was 

coming; but I couldn’t get to the house, for the 

tornado was from that way, and I knew Icouldn’t 
stand before it, 

“Close by there was an old, broken shed, 
mothing but some posts with a roof on ’em, and 
(I made for that. Before I got to it, though, 
faway went the posts, and the roof came sailing 
along and clapped down plumb. over me, like a 
big mushroom.” 

“What did you do?” questioned Grace, with 
wondering, frightened eyes. 

“You better believe [ hollered! I might just 
as well whispered in that wind, though. So I sat 
down and tried to think of all the good things I 
could; said ‘Now I lay me,’ all the command- 
ments, and ‘How doth the little busy bee,’ and 
after a while I began, ‘My name is Norval.’ 
Then I considered ’twasn’t a bit of matter what 
my name was, in that fix, sol wound up with 
‘Now I lay me,’ again. 

‘After a little, I looked up and saw a glimmer 
of light coming through a broken shingle. 
Then a bright thought took me. I got up, and 
finding I could reach the place, I took off one of 
my shoes, and pounded away till I made quite 
a hole. ‘ 

“First, I thought I would put out one of my 
stockings; then I knew the wind—which was 
high enough, though the tornado had passed— 
would take it right away from me. 

‘TJ hadn’t en any apron, so at last | thoughtof 
my gownd. I slipped it off, pushed it through 
the hole, and held on. 

“There, thinks I, if they see that and haint 
got sense enough to know there’s somebody in 
the waist and sleeves, they must be geese. 

“The wind was furious and slapped away at 
the old skirt for dear life; but I kept tight hold, 
may be for more’n half an hour, though it seemed 
like a week. 

“Bymeby I heard a shout—tt was Malcolm’s 
voice. ‘See! the old roof’s gone. 
killed?’ ThenI kney by the stillness, they were 
looking for me.” 

“Why didn’t you scream, then?” asked Grace. 

“Well, you see they was on the right track, 
and I knew ’twouldn’t take an old hunter, like 
father, long to follow up a frail, andI might as 
well spare my breath. 

“Pretty soon some one else—’twas Tom— 
called out, ‘What’s that old rag on the roof?” 

“<Old rag ’—’twas my step-mother this time, 
‘why, that’s Hetty’s blue gownd; she’s under the 
reof!’ 

“Run for the ladder, Tom,’ called out father. 
You see I forgot to tell you ’twas raining now, 
the wind’d had its way, and the roof was slip- 
pery. Soon came the bang of the ladder, and 
in less than a minute father called in, ‘Hetty, 
child! are you alive?” 

“7 kinder ’spect it,’ says L 

“Hurt any? 

“ ‘Not that I know of.’ 

“How much room you got to move round 
in?’ 

‘Something less than quarter of an acre.” 

“Well, stand away, then, for I’m going to 
make this hole bigger.’ 

The axe was brought, and father hammered 
away till the old shingles flew. When he’d got 

the hole big enough, he stooped down: and lifted 
me out, and as he clambered down the ladder I 


still man, mostly. 

‘Let me take her, Stephen,’ said my step- 
mother, as she wrapped a shawl round me. 

“ ‘No, Martha, I’ll carry her—she’s my young- 
est,’ and I knew by the way he kissed and hugged 
me, every now and then, as we went to the house, 
that he was thinking of my dead mother. I al- 
ways loved him better after that.” 








about two years old when I come; and looking 





“Bymeby I went out doors to see if I could 


“Q, dear,” sighed Grace, in a tone of relief, as 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION, 








Mrs. Tilson paused, “how glad you must have 
felt to get safe inside the house once more.” 
Ph iow that I did, and I never Jooked at the old 


col coe pereege Noa eat the good 


For the Companion. 
“GIVEN AWAY.” 
By Mary A. Oragin. 

“No butter!” exclaimed Rose Shackleford, 
looking over the table, diseontentedly, as she 
took her usual seat beside her sister Addie. 

“No, nor molasses, either!” answeted Addie. 

“O, dear! I’m sure [ don’t want any dinner, 
en fe - , 

“Theré’s salt for the potatoes,” said little Bill, 
munching away at a-big one which he held in 
his hand. 

“Billy, eat with your knife and fork,” said his 
mother. 

“What for, mother? I’m 
‘way a great deal better!” 

His mother made no reply, and he obeyed; 
for the Shackleford children were taught to do 
that, always. 

“What do I care for potatoes and salt?” said 
Rose, scornfully. ‘I mean to go straight back to 
school!” 

“You may help me a few minutes, first, Rose. 
Put on that long apron, and wring out the 
clothes that are in the tub, and put them into 
the basket.” 

““Q, mother, I wish we had a wringer! It’s so 
hateful to do it with one’s hands! It made mine 
red the whole afternoon, the last time I did it!” 

“Rose cares a great deal about her hands,” 
said Addie. “She is just as proud of them!” 

“No more than you are yourself! You’d bet- 
ter mind your own business!” said Rose. 

“There! there! no quarrelling, children! Your 
father is coming! I hear his step! Get hima 
chair, Addie.” 

“T will!” said Carrie. And “TI will!” said lit- 
tle Kitty; and they both sprang to wait upon 
their father. 

Mrs. Shackleford looked earnestly and inquir- 
ingly into her husband’s face, as he came in; 
but there was never any telling from that face, 
whether he came with good tidings or ill, for it 
was always just so placid—when it was not ac- 
tually jolly. 

He went straight to the pump,—pumped up a 
wash-basin running over full of water, immersed 
his whole face in it, and gave it such a rubbing 
and scrubbing that it came out as rosy, and 
fresh, and glowing as that of a girl of sixteen. 
Then he sat down to the table. 

All ill-temper seemed to vanish and sunshine 
to flood the room when father came home. Rose 
came to the conclusion that she.did want a lit- 
tle dinner, and sat down again and attacked 
the brown bread with evident relish. 

“Any thing new, to-day, father?’ inquired 
Mrs, Shackleford. “Did you hear of any chance 
for a job?” 

“Nothing new, mother. No chance for any 
thing except a chance to give away Rose.” 

“Why, father, how you talk!”’ said Mrs. Shack- 
leford. 

“It’s a veritable fact! I did have just that 
chance and no other. You remember the lady 
who stopped here in a thunder-storm, last week. 
Well, that lady has taken a fancy to Rose. She 
thinks her like a little girl she has buried, and 
she said every thing she could think of to in- 
duce me to give her Rose.” 

“What did she say, father?” asked Rose. . 

“Say! She said she’d dress you iti silks and 
velvet, and put feathers on your head, corsets 
round your waist, shoes thin as paper on your 
feet, and then let you grow pale and puny, rid- 
inig about in her splendid carriage, instead of 
keeping stout, and rosy, and healthy by running 
on your own feet; and make you crooked and 
round-shouldered by keeping you sitting at her 
great piano, tum, tum, tumming three hours in 
aday. At least, what she said meant that, and 
more too.” 

“Now, really, father, what did she say?” . 

“She said she would treat you in all respects 
as if you were her own daughter; which means 
just what I said before.” 

“And what did you éay?” inquired Mrs. 
Schackleford. 

“I told her we couldn’t give away our chil- 
dren. We may be poor, but our children are 
God’s gifts to us, and they are ours to keep, un- 
less He takes them from us.” 

“What kind of -2 woman is Mrs. Norton, fa- 
ther?” asked Rhoda, the eldest girl, generally 
ealled Tudie. 

“©, she’s not a bad sort of woman; rather 
stiff and proud; but they say she was over-fond 





sure I like it this 


can ever Ate tach [am afraid she will never be 
fit for going out to service,” said the mother. 
Ts it true, Rose, that you are not good to 
work? Come here and let father see your 
hands.” ~ 
ae squeezed the little pink palms in his, and 
said, “They don’t look like doing very heavy 
work, do they?. But pa knows what they will 
be good for, by-and-hy. They will make the 
needle fly, and make shirts for father and Billy, 
and dresses and aprons for mother, and Tudie, 
and Kitty, and the rest.” When she isa little 


| older, and T am’ little richer, I mean to have 


her tatight to fit and make dresses, and do all 
sorts of needle-work, and Rose will be our little 
seamstress.” 

“I think I’d rather learn to play on the piano, 
father.” 

“What! you wouldn’t be for leaving father, 
and mother, and all of us? That woman don’t 
want you, unless you will stay with her always 
and be her little gig], and not be our child any 
more. You would have to be Rose Norton,—not 
Rose Shackleford.” 

Rose caressed her father’s big, brawny, brown 
hand between both of hers, and said, “I love 
you, father.” At which her father took her in 
his arms and kissed her, and smoothed her bright 
curls over and over. 

“But I should like the fine things—the silk 
dresses, and a feather on my hat, and to ride in 
a coach, and play the piano, father!’’ 

Her father ceased caressing her, and looked 
grave. 

“Would you really wish to go,my child? Be- 
cause, perhaps I should not dare deny you all 
the advantages Mrs. Nortot could give you, sup- 
posing you wished for them so much that you 
were willing to leave your home for them.” 

He sat awhile in deep thought. 

‘Well, well, we won’t think about it now! 
Get down and eat your dinner, Rose.” And he 
put her gently away from him. - 

But he himself could €at no more. His appe- 
tite was gone. 

The children could not quite drop the subject. 
“It would make it easier for you, father,” 
said Billy, sagely. “It takes lots of calico to 
dress five girls.” 7 

His father laughed. It was always a good 
deal easier for him to laugh than to look grave. 
“It takes Billy to calculate,” said he. “I 
guess I'd better give you away, youngster. Your 
boots get worn out so fast, I’m afraid I can’t 
keep you.” 

*¥ won’t be given away!’”’ said Billy. “TI will 
stay with you, father. If any body goes it ought 
to be Rose, for she hates potatoes, and don’t 
like bread ’thout she has butter or molasses on 
it, and she’s always the first to complain.” 
“There! that.willdo, my son! You are speak- 
ing unkindly, now.” 

“Why, I didn’t mean to! It’s only the truth!” 
said Billy. 

“Hush, Billy! Run and bring sister an arm- 
ful of wood, there’s a good boy!’ said Tudie. 
The subject was dismissed, for the time, but it 
came up for discussion again and again. Mrs. 
Shackleford was somewhat ambitious for this 
daughter—the flower of he? family. She could 
almost make up her mind to give her up, for the 
sake of the advantage it would be to the child. 
And Rose’s imagination was dazzled with vis- 


she repeatedly expressed her wish to go. 

After a week of the most unbroken gravity he 
had ever been known to maintain, the father 
yielded his consent that Rose should go to live 
with Mrs. Norton, on condition that at the end 
of six months she should be left to choose for 
herself whether she would stay and become the, 
adopted child of the rich lady, or return to her 
own parents. 

She was taken away in the splendid carriage 
drawn by two beautiful horses of dappled gray. 
There were some tears on her cheeks when she 
said good-by to father and mother, but they 
were soon dried, for her head was full of bright 
anticipations, She was not to return home or 
see her parents during the six months, but at 
the end of the time she was to be brought home 
to make known her choice. 

The six months rolled round. Business had 
become more brisk, and Mr. Shackleford again 
had full employment and good wages. The 
father and mother had awaited with agitated 
hearts, the day on which Rose would come home 
and announce her choice. They could not bear 
to think how they would feel if she should 
choose to leave them entirely. 

Even in Mrs. Shackleford’s heart, maternal 
love had quenched the fires of ambition, and 
she longed, unspeakably, to see the circle of 
childish faces complete about her table once 
more. Sometimes she reproached herself, feel- 





ing that it had been her hand that had turned 


ions of. wealth, and. ease, and luxury, so that}, 


the scale in favor of Rose leaving home, for she 
knew that if she had not tacitly encouraged the 
child, she would have ceased to think of going, 
very soon. Now if she should choose to stay, | pi 
would not the responsibility rest on her? And 
how would “father” bear it? 

The day came, and all the little Shacklefords, 
dressed in their newest, brightest calico frocks 
and aprons, sat in a row round the little kitchen, 
awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Norton and Rose, 
who, they were sure, would not and could not 
choose to leave them again. 

When the'carriage stopped before thé door, 
and a richly dressed lady was handed out, fol- 
lowed by a graceful, beautiful child clad in the 
softest, brightest hues, silk, velvet, feathers and 
all, they all shrunk back into their places, 
scarcely” believing it could be Rose till they saw 
her kissing her mother, and clinging round her 
father’s neck, while tears of joy rolled over her 
cheeks. 

“T have come back, father! I will never, nev- 
er leave you again!” she sobbed. “I cannot 
give up my father, and mother, and sisters, and 
little Bill, for all the fine things in the world!” 

Then the children came crowding around, and 
such a kissing, and embracing, and crying, and 
chattering as there was! 

“She says she must come back to you,” said 
Mrs. Norton; as soon as she could find a chance 
to speak. “She has been.a good child to me, 
these six months, but she has sorely longed to 
see her friends again, and though I should dear- 
ly love to keep her, I think the ties of nature are 
too strong in her, and she would never be con- 
tented. I resign her to you; but if, when she is 
a little older, she should wish for a thorough 
education, I will pay her expenses at any school 
you may select. She is too delicate, and will be 
much too beautiful for a servant; but as a 
teacher she may be both happy and useful.” 

Amidst the warm thanks of the father and 
mother, the lady bade Rose good-by, and turned 
to go. 

‘Here, Mrs. Norton, take these, if you please,” 
said Rose, taking off her hat with the long 
feather, and her velvet sacque, and holding them 
out. “They will not be fit for me to wear here, 
you know.” 

“T will take them and hang them up to re- 
member my little Rose by; and I will send you 
some clothing that will be more suitable. Good- 
by, dear child! You will not forget me quite, 
will you? You will come and see me, some- 
times?” 

“Yes, indeed! I shall always love you dearly 
—always! Only I must stay with my own fa- 
ther and mother.” 

“We have butter on our bread, now!” said lit- 

tle Bill, triumphantly, as soon as Mrs. Norton 
was fairly gone. “And meat, too, for Sun- 
days!” 
“O,” said Rose, “I wouldn’t care if I didn’t 
have any thing but potatoes! I would rather 
live on sawdust pudding, if it would keep me 
alive, and be at home, than to have white bread 
with honey on it, and oranges and candy every 
day!” 

“OQ, did you have such things as that!” said 
Billy, opening both mouth and eyes with amaze- 
ment. 

Rose nodded. “But it was dreadful lonesome 
without any children but me, in the house!” 
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KNOW YOU ENOW IT. 

The trouble with most folks is, that they get 
their opinions second hand, and never have any 
reason for their faith. Hence they are tossed 
about on every sea. Ward Beecher tells us how 
he was cured of this propensity when a boy, by 


*1 a teacher who was himself picked up at a Cana- 


da stable by a West Point professor, and educat- 
ed at that academy. Beecher has not always 
clung to his advice, but it is worth adhering to, 
nevertheless. Thus he tells the story in the 
Ledger: 

“I first went to the blackboard, uncertain, 
soft, full of whimpering. ‘That lesson must be 
learned,’ he said, in a very quiet tone, but with 
a terrible intensity, and with the certainty of 
fate. All explanations and excuses he trod un- 
der foot with utter scornfulness. ‘I want that 
problem. I don’t want any reasons why I don’ 
get it.’ 

“I did study it-two hours.’ 

“<That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
You need not study it atall, or you may study 
it ten hours—just to suit yourself. I want the 
lesson. Underwood, go to the blackboard!’ 

“*Q, yes, but Underwood got somebody to 
show him his lesson.’ 

“What do I care how you get it? That’s 
your business, But you must have it.’ 

“In the midst of a lesson his cold and calm 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a 





demonstration—‘No/l’ I hesitated, stopped, 


a | 
and then went back to the beginning; and on 
reaching the same spot again—‘No/” uttered 
with the tone of perfect conviction, batred my 

progress, “The next!’ and I sat down in red 
confusion. He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ 
but went right on; finished, and as he sat down, 
was rewarded with, ‘Very well.’ 

“*Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as he 
did, and you said ‘No!’’ 

“*Why didn’t you say ‘yes,’ and stick to it? 
It is not‘enough to know your lesson. You must 
know that you know it! You have learned 
nothing till you are sure. If all the world says 
‘No,’ your business is to say ‘Yes,’ and to prove 
it a ” 
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BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 


How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 

Not by lotions, dyes and pigments, 
Not by washes for your hair. 

While you're young be pure and i 
Keep your passians well controlled, 

bed nnd 





and work, and do r du 
ll be handsome wienyer’ “9 old. 


Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

*Tis the sou! that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes = voice; 

Sweet sixteen! be those ur maxims, 
When you're sixty youll f rejoice! 





For the Companion. 

ELWES, THE MISER. 
John Elwes, a man of immense fortune, a 
member of the British Parliament, and one of 
the most conspicuous misers of history, was 
born at Southwark, about the year 1712. fi 
He attended Westminster school, where he 
studied the classics, and he was sent to Germa- 
ny to complete his education. 
Although his youth was passed in the most 
polished schools, he was never seen with a book 
in after years. Indeed, he used to say of edu- 
cation, that “putting things into people’s heads 
was taking money out of their pockets,” and he 
acted in accordance with the spirit of the re- 
mark, by allowing his own sons to grow up in 
ignorance. 
The family of the Elwes were noted misers. 
The mother of John Elwes, although possessing 
a fortune of nearly £100,000, is said to have 
died from a want of the necessities of life, and 
his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, who possessed great 
wealth, was one of the most penurious men of 
the kingdom. 
Many stories are related of Sir Harvey’s sav- 
ing habits—how he lived in a dilapidated old 
mansion, that was but little protection from a 
storm; how he dressed for many years in the 
unique and cast off clothing of a gay old ances- 
tor; how he paced his gloomy hall to save the 
expense of a fire, and always retired at dusk, to 
save the expense of a candle. 

According to our reckoning of money, Sir 
Harvey was a millionaire, yet the street beggars 
of London enjoyed as many of the ordinary 
comforts of life as he. 

Books he never read; for the beauties of na- 
ture and art he had no taste. 

“A primrose, by the river’s brim, 
A — primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

The life of Sir Harvey has one useful lesson— 
it shows what temperance can effect. In his 
youth he was given up to die of consumption, 
and yet his life, amid the infirmities of a broken 
constitution, was prolonged to nearly ninety 
years. 

After completing his education, John Elwes 
resided for a time with this penurious old un- 
cle, whom, in expectation of his property, he 
studied to please. 

He wore tattered garments; he inveighed on 
the extravagance of the times; he ate sparingly 
at the table, and retired at nightfall, all of 
which charmed the old gentleman, who looked 
upon him as a most promising young fellow. 

On the decease of this uncle, Elwes received a 
fortune, which, added to that left him by his 
mother, made him enormously rich. His in- 
comes were constantly increasing, and year by 
year wealth poured in upon him like a flood. 

As he grew older, his hereditary parsimoni- 
ousness appeared. In his eagerness to inerease 
his fortune, he became a noted gambler, and 
once, after risking a large sum, he was seen 
quarrelling with a poor man on the street over 
a shilling. 

Many anecdotes are told of his miserly feel- 
ings and habits. 

One day his little boy fell from a ladder, and 
was seriously injured. He went to a medical 
man, and was bled. On being questioned by his 
father, ‘as to where he had been, he informed 
him of the bleeding. 

“Bled! bled!” said the old miser, in astonish- 





ment, “but what did you give?” 
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A shilling,”’ answered the boy. i 

“Pshaw!” returned the father, *yom:' area 
blockhead; never part with your blood.” 

This was only another way of saying Never 
part with your money. Mr: Elwes was a fa- 
mous hunter, and occasionally met with acci- 
dents. ‘But he seldom applied for ‘medical aid, 
choosing to suffer the extremity of gaits rather 
than part with his money. 

A curious story is told of the manuer in which 
he outwitted a medical man, and saved his doc- 
tor’s bill. 

When he-had occasion to go abroad in Lon- 
don, he always walked, to avoid the expense of 
acab. One night he ran against the sharp 
- poies of a sedan chair, and cut a deep ae in 
each of his legs. 

A friend sent for a doctor, who declared that 
the wounds had a very bad appearance. 

‘Very probable,” replied Mr. Elwes; “but Mr. 
, [have one thing to say to you. Inmy 
opinion ‘my legs are not much hurt; now you 
think they'are. So I will make this agreement: 
I will take one leg and you shall take the other. 
You shall do what you please with yours; I will 
do nothing.to mine; and I will wager your bill 
that my leg gets well before yours.” 

Nature unassisted did her work most rapidly, 
and Elwes won the wager. 

Mr. Elwes scrupulously kept his word, and 
punctually paid his debts, which virtues gave 
him a great reputation for integrity, and made 
him a number of friends. 

It was proposed to elect him to Parliament. 
The glitter of the position did not influence him, 
for he had no ambition, save that of hoarding 
money, and he consented to an election only on 
the terms that his friends should pay all of the 
attendant expenses. 

Local issues arising that made him a very ac- 
ceptable candidate, his friends consented to the 
stipulation, and he was elected. His elevation 
did not alter his habits, and he appeared among 
the most conspicuous men of the kingdom, in 
mean and even frightful attire. 

As he became old, avarice absorbed all of his 
thoughts. His diet was sparing, and often un- 
healthy, 

He was once found dining from the carcass of 
a moor-hen, of which he had robbed arat. On 
another occasion he made a meal of a fish that 
had been partly eaten by a larger one, and 
which he had taken from the latter’s mouth. 
This, he declared with great satisfaction, was 
“killing two birds with one stone.” 

In the merry harvest season he might lave 
heen seen gleaning the fields after the harvest- 
ers, more eager for gain than the poor of the 
parish, 

As the weather became cool, he used to walk 
hour after hour, in order to keep warm without 
the expense of a fire. When a fire became a 
necessity, he supplied it by fagots from the way- 
side and fields, which he was much employed in 
gathering. 

He was discovered, one day, trying to pull 
down a crow’s nest for the purpose. He was 
greatly indignant at the prodigality of the crow 
in appropriating to herself so many useful sticks. 

“O, sir,”’ he said to a neighbor, “it is really a 
shame that these creatures should do so. Only 
see what waste they make!” 

He at length became possessed of the notion 
that he was coming to want, and ‘no pauper in 
England was more miserable than he. 

His nights were filled with visions of robbers, 
for he usually kept small sums by him, and was 
often heard exclaiming, “I will keep my money, 
I will; no one shall rob me of my property.” 

He spent much of his time in his last days in 
hiding small sums about the corners and furtii- 
ture of his room, and in running from place to 
place in order to be sure that these n= gees 
were safe. 

He died at last of extreme old age, Seaving f 
the immense fortune of £800,000. 

Sach was the life of a man, educated, rich 
and titled, but who exerted little influéues for 
good, and who added nothing to the happiness 
of mankind. No one of susceptible feelings and 
religious hopes would exchange places with a 
man like him for millions of perishable gold. 

It was a favorite remark of Elwes, that all 
great fortunes were made by saving. 

Were it the business of life to hoard up use- 
less wealth, the remark would be valuable, and 
it may be a useful hint to those who would gain 
an honorable competence, even though coming 
from Elwes. HEZEKIAH. 

+o 


A Sumery Conerecation.—The Rev. J. Bon- 
nar was one day preaching at/Kettle-in-Fife.. It 
was a very warm day; the church closely packed; 
the occasion, the Monday following communion. 
He observed, with some annoyance, many of the 
congregation nodding and sleeping in their pews 





whilst he was preaching; he took his measures 
‘accordingly, and introduced the word “hyper- 
bolical” inio his sermon; but he paused, and 
said,— 

Now, my friends, some of you may not un- 
derstand this word hyperbolical; I'll explain it. 
Suppose that I were to say that this. congrega- 
tion were all asleep in’ this church at the pres- 
ent time, I should be speaking hyperbolically ; 
because [looking round} I don’t believe much 
more than one-half of you are sleeping.” 

The effect was instantaneous, and those who 
were nodding recovered themselves and nudged 
their sleeping neighbors, and the preacher went 
on as if nothing had happened. 


44> 
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For the Companion. 
JOE SMITH’S SON, 

There is always “the laziest man about town,” 
go where one will; and it is difficult to tell how 
it happens, but that man’s name is pretty sure 
to be Joe Smith. 

We do not mean to say that Smith is not a 
very respectable name, and a name to be proud 
of, but with a Joe before it, so far as our expe- 
rience and observation go, it isa name to be 
avoided. 

The laziest man ‘about Smithville was Joe 
Smith, and he was lazy enough! We cannot 
illustrate his laziness by any thing he did, for 
he never was known to do any thing; and yet he 
had a roof to cover him, and a garden behind 
the house, that seemed to grow of itself, and to 
have Joe Smith written all over it in green weeds. 
He had a wife, who looked like a continuation 
of Joe Smith, and two children who were evi- 
dently abbreviations of him. 

The oldest of these boys is the hero of this 
story, and was called Keeler.- Not that this was 
his name. The truth is, he never had a name, 
for his mother didn’t dare to name him, and his 
father kept putting it eff, until he was quite a 
lad, during all which time he was called “‘son- 
ny” by his parents and friends, until he exhib- 
ited sueh a propensity for keeling heels over- 
head, that the village boys dubbed him “Keeler 
Smith.” 

Keeler was eight years old, and well on to 
nine, when a new “meeting-house,” as the Smith- 
ville people called it, was erected in the place, 
and the spire of the steeple was adorned with a 
large yellow globe, which looked like gold as it 
glinted and glowed under the sun’s rays. 

The people of Smithville were very proud of 
the new church. Every man, woman and child 
looked at it the first thing in the morning and 
the last thing at night; and that was how it 
iuappened, that when honest Peter Roe issued 
from his house in the early dawn, he looked 
strai.lit at the meeting-house. From the house 
his eyes rose to the steeple, from the steeple to 
the ball, whon, after squinting right and squint- 
ing left, he cricd out,— 

“Yes? No. ’Strue’s I live, there’s somethink 
up thar, as looks like my hen turkey.” 

Peter Roe lost no time in going to the hen- 
house to look up the supposed truant. To his 
satisfaction the hen turkey was just stretching 
herself, preparatory to breakfast, and as un- 
mindful of the ball on the Smithville church, as 
if it had no being. — 

Peter threw her some grains of corn, to atone 
for his suspicions, and went back to squint 
again at the black figure on the steeple. But 
he could not make it out, unless, as he mutteru! 
to himself, it might be “a eagle.” 

The people of Smithville were early risers, and 
the sun had scarcely got its eyes open before all 
Smithville knew there was something.on the 
top of the ball, which, whether beast or bird, 
was no ornament to their beautiful church, and 
must be removed. 

Now there was an acre or more of greensward 
before this new church, and hither the good 
people flocked to consult with each other in re- 
gard to the best method of removing it: As the 
scaffolding had been taken away, it was hardly 
to be thonght of that any one would hazard his 
life’ by:undertaking to climb to the dizzy height. 

By the. advice of the women, they tried hur- 
rahing. It was agreed. that every woman, and 
child, and mother’s son should flap their arms 
with all their might and cry hurrah nine times, 
stopping for breath at every third hurrah, 

The effect was electrical, The object upon 
the ball was seen to move, while a shrill, piping 
voice floated down to the hundreds of listening 





ears. 

“Heoray!’ 

*?Strue’s I'm alive,” cried Peter Roe, “that 
ar’ is a human critter.” 

‘Yes, it was very evident that nothing but a 
‘human critter” would be shouting “hooray” 
from. the ball.of Smithville church; but what 
“human critter’ and whose “human critter?” 





These were questions that interested every 


Pepe 





man and woman.on the green, and caused such. 
fluttering among the parents as was never known 
in Smithville before or since. 

“Look-a-here!” cried Peter Roe;.“there isn’t 
but one boy in this place that could climb upto 
that ar’ ball, and that’s Keeler Smith!” 

“Keeler Smith!” shouted all the people in a 
breath. 

“Horay!”’ came back as if from a voice in 
the clouds. 

“Merciful heavens!” ejaculated the minister, 
wiping his eyes, “is there any hope of saving 
the lad?” 

“Where’s the boy’s father?” asked a voice 
from the crowd, 

Sure enough, where was Joe Smith ? 

Peter Roe offered to bear the unpleasant in- 
telligence to the unfortunate family. He, soon 
returned, and thus gave vent to his feelings: 

*Strue’s you live, Joe Smith was fast asleep. 
Says I, ‘Joe Smith, your son Keeler is on top of 
the ball of the new meetin’-housen.’” What dew 
ye think he said? Says he to me, says he, ‘Jes 
likely as not! He’ll be standin’.on the top’n 
his head somewhar!’ But says I, ‘How is he to 
be got down?’ Says he, ‘Jes you let him alone; 
he knows a mighty sight better what he’s about 
than youdo!’” ~° 

“Shame! shame!” cried several voices from 


‘the crowd. 


“Is Joe Smith here?” 

“No. ” 

It was now proposed to ascend to the steeple 
and climb the spire; and although all approved 
the plan, no one volunteered to accomplish the 
feat. It was sure death, every body said, and it 
would be all a man could do to take care of him- 
self, letting alone bringing Keeler with him. 

While the crowd were still discussing the mat- 
ter, some of the villagers returned with the un- 
lucky father of Keeler, whom they had. persuad- 
ed to leave his bed and look after his son’s safety. 

Joe Smith moved toward the crowd in a lei- 
surely way, the lea8t concerned, apparently, of 
any of the spectators. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the minister, “I’m afraid 
your son’s life is in peril.” 

Joe looked the meeting-house over, and up to 
the ball. He did not even take his hands from 
his breeches pocket. 

“I'd be obleeged to some one to holler Keeler,” 
he said, at last, as if the effort would rupture a 
blood vessel. 

“Keeler /” shouted the crowd. 

“Hooray!” 

“Breakfast ready, Keeler. It’s time to come 
down,” said Joe, speaking slowly and distinct- 
ly. Then turning to the crowd, he added,— 

“That'll fetch him. He’s allers prompt to 
meals.” 

“But how’s he to get down?” 

“The same way he got up,” 
moving slowly away. 
parient!” 

Many of the crowd, whose nerves could not 
longer endure the painful suspense, retired to 
their homes and indulged in occasional glimpses 
from the windows. 

No threats or coaxings, no promise of money 
could induce Keeler to descend. There he sat 
astride the huge ball, occasionally throwing out 
his legs and arms in a manner which threatened 
instant death, and filled the people below with 
intense horror. 

As a last resource the village doctor advised 
the crowd to retire and leave the boy alone. 
Unless he made his way down before weariness 
overtook him, there was no possibiljty of his 
reaching the ground safely. At all events, it 
was the last chance that remained for the lad. 

The crowd quickly dispersed, but not five min- 
utes had elapsed before there was a cry raised 
that the boy was missing! 

Sure enough, there shone thé glittering ball 
as clean and bright as the sun itself; bug where 
was Keeler Smith? 

In a quicker time than it takes to write tt, 
the church was surrounded, and sharp eyes 
looked the ground over for Keeler’s remains. 
But they were not there, nor in the church. 

He had gone home to breakfast. As his fa- 
ther had so sagaciously remarked, “Hunger had 
fetched him!” 

But how did Keeler Smith get. down? 

He said “he got down just as he got up,” and 
that was all he would ever say about it, 

The result of Keeler’s ‘notoriety was, that al- 
most every boy in Smithville tried to climb up 
to the ball. One poor little féllow, whose head 
became dizzy, fell,'and was so seriously injured, 
he has been a hunchback all ‘his life. 


returned Joe, 
“ve done my duty asa 


Y’ve heard it statéd that cat-o-nine tails ‘be-| 


came epidemic in Smithville that summer, and 
that every boy between the ‘ages of eight ‘and 
fourteen had an’ attack which proved beneficial 
in more ways than one. 
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Keeler’s tumbling talents having. attracted 
the attention of a circus company that.were ex- 
hibiting in Smithville, his father sold his .servi- 


¢ | ces to the manager, and he was borne away to 


‘be starved, and whipped, and overtasked, as all 
boys are who follow that profession, 

At first Keeler was a pony rider; and, with 
the little monkey which ‘rode along with him, 
dressed in scarlet, and jockey hat and feather, 
was a very amusing performer. Next, he was 
made to climb poles; and later, to ascend the 
pole while it rested upon a man’s chin, Then 
he turned somersaults upon the top of it, and 
hung by his heels and hands in all kinds of pos- 
tures, that chilled the spectators with terror lest 
he be dashed in pieces. 

One evening poor Keeler came to the tent 
burning with fever. His cheeks were hectic, 
and his head dizzy. He begged to be allowed 
to go to his straw bunk, and die there if he 
could—any way to escape the night’s customa- 
ry torture, 

“Go to your business, you young hound,” 
cried the manager, cutting his sandalled feet 
with a rawhide. “The tent is crammed, Do 
you think I’m going to fail tonight?” + 

Keeler crept forward, rub his wounded 
limbs, not even daring to cry for pain; and 
when the time arrived to mount the pole, clung 
to it with his fevered grasp, feeling his head spin 
round at every step. Up, up, up, up! O, the 
dizzy. height! Poor Keeler! creeping to his 
death! 

The top is reached at last. The crowd clap 
their hands and shout bravos—the last he is 
ever to hear! Cautiously he bent his throbbing 
brow downwards, and tried to lift his feet in the 
air. His slight figure swayed to and fro, his 
hands clutched convulsively. A groan of hor- 
ror ran through the crowd, and the mite of a 
creature dropped helplessly and fell upon the 
sanded earth. 

The poor little body was limp and motionless, 
as it was snatched up and borne behind the cur- 
tain. But the proprietor said “he was only 
stunned;” so the circus went on and the people 
applauded. 

At midnight the circus left town, taking with 
it the dead body, which was varelessly buried 
by the roadside; and that was the last of poor 
Keeler! 





For the Companion. 
MY HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPES. 

° By Wirt Sikes. 

TV.—In a PassENcerR CaR, 

“T will tell you one more of my narrow es- 
capes from death,” said I, “‘and then you must 
let me go. 

“This was simply a railroad accident. Rail- 
road accidents are such common things, that we 
seldom stop to think much about them unless 
we have friends who were on the train. 

“TJ have been in four or five railroad accidents 
—once when a car on the Erie Railroad was 
thrown off the track, and rolled down an em- 
bankment, and nobody was hurt—but the one I 
am going to tell you about is the most remark- 
able as regards my own escape from death. 

_ “It was toward night of a long day of travel. 

I was yawning in my seat, and wondering if we 

were not almost to the station where the train 

stopped for + 1pper. 

“<f don’t know why it is,’ said the man who 
sat by my side on the seat, “but I feel as if some- 
thing were going to happen. I feel a presenti- 
ment of danger.’ 

“Do you?’ said I. “Well, presentiments are 
curious things, sometimes. I’ certainly hope 
yours means nothing. As for me, I have a pre- 
sentiment that I shall do damage to some cake 
and coffee when we get to the next station. I 
don’t know when I have been so hungry.’ 

“f spoke lightly, partly for the purpose of 
cheering up my fellow-passenger. He had been 
very’ gloomy all the way, and I had not found 
him very good company. He was a stranger to 
me—said he lived in Milwaukee. 

“T'arose and stretched myself, strolled yawn- 
ing toward the forward-end of the car, and 
looked out of the panes of g]ass set in the door. 

‘“A)l at once there was a Jond noise, and the 
car began to jump up and down,'and toss, ano 
strain from side to side. Then came a fierce tear 
ing noise, @ great crash and (latter, as if chao. 
were splitting about my ears. 

“The end of the car where TI stood pounced 
suddenly down with a ‘crash upon the track, and 
' the hot stove fell from its place, and loose seats, 
and splinters, and people ail came piling in a 
‘mass upon me. 

“My héead and arm were thrast violently 
throngh the glass of the door; and then I found 
myself crawling out of the ruin. 

“] stood erect, and ‘in ‘safety. “My clothing 





was torn to shreds, The tall hat I wore was 
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grushed into a shapeless mass, like so much 


me ‘gtuimpled paper. I was covered with dust, and 


there were spots of blood on ‘my clothes. But 
@n instant’s examination proved that I was safe 
end sound, with the exception of a slight cnt 
on my left temple, from which the blood trickled. 

“There was a throng of people about the ruin 
instantly. None of the other cars were hurt. 


It appeared, also, that we had reached the sta- 


tion, and the accident had been caused by a 
broken ‘car-wheel which’ had run astray at the 
switch, and thrown the truck completely up- 
side down. 

“Several people were wounded; and one man 
was killed. He was dragged from the ruin with 
his head falling helplessly on his breast. 

_ “ started when I saw him. It was the man 
who had occupied the seat by my side.” 

“And do you think,” said little Belle, “that 
the poor man’s presentiment was really a warn- 
ing that he was going to die?” 

“T can’t say I do think so, Belle. I am no be- 
liever in forewarnings, or presentiments of any 

‘kind. In some few cises, it is true that a per- 

son has a presentiment something is going to 
happen, and that something does happen. But 
I think suchgthings are coincidences, just like 
any other coincidences. 

“Think for a moment, Belle, how many people 
have presentiments which never come to any 
thing. Such things are like the cures that the 
quack doctors make. Once in a hundred or a 
thousand times somebody gets well after taking 
their medicines—and the story of that case is 
carefully preserved as a wonderful cure. The 
other hundreds who get no. benefit, we hear 
nothing of. 

“When a dream or presentiment comes to 
pass, we think that wonderful. I think it acci- 
dental, Since we are having dreams all the 
time, it’s not curious that. one comes true occa- 
sionally.” 





For the Companion. 
OUR OWL. 


“Bless me, there’s a cat up in the tree. How 
in the world did she get there?” exclaimed my 
sister, one dull December afternoon, as she 
looked up at the great elm before the window. 

We all ran to look, and there in a hole ef the 
tree sat a plump brown and white kitten, fast 
asleep, apparently, for its head was bent down, 
its eyes shut, and its back humped up as if try- 
ing to keep warm. 

“‘What an odd color!” said one. 

“T don’t see how it got up so far,” said another. 

“T wonder if it’s dead,” added a third. 

We opened the window and called “Puss!” 
puss! puss!” for the stranger kitten interested us. 

No, it was not dead, for at the call it stirred, 
looked up, and stared about with a pair of big, 
yellow eyes, in a very queer way. 

Then we saw that something was wrong about 
the cat, for its head was not shaped like any 
cat’s we had ever seen; its back did not look 
round enough, and it had no tail. 

“Poor thing, it’s been hurt and frightened, 
and gone up there for safety, and can’t get 
down,” said tender-hearted Sally. 

“Pll fire up this apple core, and may be it will 
come down,” said Tom, who was fond of firing 
at cats. 

Up went the core, but puss didn’t come down; 
for with a funny little skip, she vanished in the 
hole, and we saw no morc of her that day. 

Just as we were going to bed at nine o’clock, 
Tom opened the window to empty the gravel 
out ef hisshoes. We heard him clumping about 
in his room, and were just going to call out 
some saucy speech, when he thumped on our 
door, saying, in an excited voice,— 

“T say, girls, come and hear this queer noise. 
I’m afraid something is wrong up in the woods.” 

We ran at once, and putting our heads out of 
the back window, listened intently. 

There: certainly wos a noise, and a very sad 
one, too; a long, low cry, as if a child, worn 
out with sobbing, tried to call for help. It made 
our hearts flutter, and we clutched one another 
with all sorts of queer fancies in our heads. 

“I guess some child has got lost and is call- 
ing. QO dear, what shall we do?’ whispered 
Sally, in a panic. 

“Run up the lane and call Mr. Smith,” I add- 
ed, trying to be quite composed, as became the 
elder sister. 

“Tm going to see what it is. You stay here, 
and don’t let any one in till I come,” said Tom, 
rattling on his shoes and talking down his old 
pistol. 

“There may be bad people up there, murder- 
ing some one. O, don’t go and leave us,” cried 
Sally, clinging to him; for though Tom was on- 
ly fifteen, she considered him able to defend her 
against any danger short of an earthquake. 

“Don’t be a goose, Sally. You girls just keep 
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quiet, and I'll take care of you. I'll leave Tige, 
and if any one comes he’ll bark, and I shall run 
back at once. Somebody is lost or hurt, and I 

can’t stay still till I kiiow what it is.” 

Away went Tom, and we crept after him to 
fasten the door and call up Tige for our defence. 
Then we leaned out of the upper window again, 
and listened to Tom’s departing steps as he ran 
up the hill and called out,— 

“Folio, there, what’s the matter?” 

The long, plaintive wail was his only answer, 
and we heard him go crashing into the woods, 
without stopping to call Mr. Smith, for Tom 
didn’t know what fear was. 

Then for fifteen minutes we heard nething 
but the steps, the hollos, and the wails, all grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, till the night was quite 
still, and we were left to quake and listen in the 
dark and cold. 

“Something has happened to Tom, and I’m 
going to blow the horn for Mr. Smith,” I'said, 
getting desperate at the long silence, broken 
only by a pistol shot. 

Father and mother were away: Jane, the 
girl, had gone to a wake, and Tom, our main- 
stay, had vanished, leaving us quite alone with 
Tige. The horn was kept in case of fire or sick- 
ness, and when we wanted Smith, our nearest 
neighbor, mother used to blow it, for father was 
often away, and mother very timid. 

So I got out the tin horn and blew a blast that 
would have roused the seven sleepers. Tige be- 
gan to bark and Sally to scream, for she was 
losing her wits with the flurry. 

Very soon we heard two shouts, one far off, 
as if Tom was returning, and the other, a gruff, 
sleepy one close by, assured us that Smith was 
coming. 

We let him in, and by the time our alarm was 
explained, Tom came panting down the lane 
with his pistol in one hand and a white bundle 
in the other. 

“Pve got him, girls; it’s all right; don’t rouse 
the town,” he called, ag we ran to meet him. 

“What is it? O, what is it?” asked Sally, in 
a solemn whisper, eyeing the agitated bundle as 
if she expected to see a griffin emerge from it. 

“T don’t know whether it’s a bird, a beast, or 
a hobgoblin. I couldn’t see, but I chased the 
fellow, and got him in spite of his wailing, and 
picking, and flapping. There he is!” and un- 
folding the handkerchief, Tom displayed the 
prize. 

“Why, it’s the funny cat!” cried Sally. 

“No, it’s a bird,” said Tom, poking at it, as it 
bridled up and backed across the table with such 
a droll air of offended dignity that we began to 
laugh. 

“Blest, if it aint an owl!” broke in Mr. Smith, 
with a shout. 

How silly we all felt, to be sure, to be scared 
by an owl! But we had lived in the city all our 
lives, had never seen a live owl], nor heard one 
cry, not even Tom, who never had been allowed 
to shoot birds of any sort. 

_ So our fright ended in fun, for we put a cocked 
hat and paper spectacles on our fat bird, called 
him the “Judge,” and played all sorts of pranks 
with him before we let him go. He forgave us, 
however, and we were good friends all winter; 
for every afternoon about dusk, he would sit at 
his door to doze, and nod at us with one eye 
open, when we calied to him, looking like a 
plump hermit, meditating at the door of his cell. 

We often heard him wailing in the woods at 
night, for he was not a hooting owl, and we 
soon learned to like the sad cry; but we never 
turned out with dogs, pistols and horns to find 
murderers or lost children again, and Mr. Smith 
slept in peace, though it was long before he got 
tired of telling the story of “them Brown chil- 
dren bein’ scart by an owl.” 

oe 
ANECDOTES OF PARROTS. 

e The parrot is a bird of bad temper. It is iras- 
cible, revengeful, uncertain, capricious. True, 
it. has extraordinary partialities, likes and dis- 
likes, for which there is often no accounting. 
It seems to enjoy noises, racket or fan. It is 
seldom quite quiet and reposed, with its sharp 
beak and jealous eye. Their warmest friends 
hardly say they love Polly; they admire her 
droll ways, droll sayings and droll eccentrici- 
ties, but few are sure that she would not seize 
an opportunity to bite their finger. 

A clergyman in the custom of reading prayers 
and a portion of Scripture to his household, was 
one evening much “put out” by Polly, who had 
never interfered before, but now seized every 
opportunity when the reader dropped his voice 
or paused, to exclaim “Amen!” 

Not being guided within orthodox rules, like 
Parish, clerk of the parish, the interruptions 
grew laughable, and at length one of the hand- 
maidens was directed to carry Poll gut of the 
room. 





This she did, and whilst the door was open, 
Polly (I must suppose with a penitent expres- 
sion) looked up from its cage and said, “I am 
sorry [ spoke!” 

A Scotchman, in sauntering along the street, 
was astonished by the scream of aay Scot, 
dirty Scot.” 

Burning with indignation, he bristled up to 
revenge the national insult, when, ascertaining 
the actual state of the case, he controlled his 
passion, and exclaimed,— 

“You! If ye’d been a man, as ye’re a green 
goose, I would have wrung the wizzen o’ ye!” 
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FIFTY PRESENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

One week from to-day will be July 1st. Fifty 
of our subscribers, after shat date will receive 
fifty presents. Wedo not know who the sub- 
seribers will be, but whoever they. may be, it 
will give us great pleasure to express, by these 
gifts, our appreciation of their industry and per- 
severance. 

There are seven days between this and July 
1st. A good many subscribers can be obtained 
in seven days—and one of these presents might 
be secured by less than seven days work! Do 
you want one? Don’t fail in the week to come, 
to make an effort for it! 


———_+or—_—_ 
PRESIDENTIAL VISITS. 


This paper will reach subscribers after the 
Peace Festival in Boston has been held,—but 
notwithstanding this, the edition is so large that 
it is necessary to print it a week before the cel- 
ebration of that great musical gathering. For 
this reason, at the time of writing this article, 
we cannot tell whether Gen. Grant will fulfil 
his promise to attend the celebration at the Col- 
iseum. Should he come, however, he will imi- 
tate the action of many of his predecessors, most 
of whom made visits to New England. 

Perhaps it may be useful to give some account 
of those visits, which have a sort of historical 
value. 

President Washington came to New England, 
from New York city,—which was then the cap- 
ital of the republic,—in the autumn of 1789, 
eighty years ago. He went as far to the East as 
Portsmouth. 

Boston was one of the places he visited, and 
he had not seen it since the spring of 1776, when 
he drove the British army out of the town. 

His first visit to Boston was in 1756, when he 
was just twenty-four years old. He came here 
in Gov. Sir William Shirley’s time, on military 
business connected with the old French War. 
A generation had passed away between the date 
of his first visit and that of his last visit; and 
in that time he had risen from obscurity to the 
highest eminence, had created a new nation, 
had helped make a Constitution for that nation, 
and had become that nation’s chief,—had, in 
brief, proceeded from the position of a Virgin- 
ian planter to that of the foremost man of all 
this world. 

What a world of memories must have come 
over his mind when he looked back to the Long 
Ago! 

Rhode Island was not in the Union at the 
time of Washington’s Eastern tour, and so he 
avoided her; but, next year, when she had be- 
come a member of the Union, he paid her a visit. 

President John Adams’ home was in Massa- 
chusetts, so that when he came to the East from 
Philadelphia, which then was the nation’s capi- 
tal, his visits had nothing formal about them. 

President Jefferson made no visit to the East- 
ern States—and President Madison followed his 
example. 

President Monroe did visit us, in 1817, going | 
as far East as Maine. He was received “with 
effusion,” as the French have it, and was much 
pleased with what he saw, and with the recep- 
tion he had. That was “the era of good feel- 
ing,” when party sentiment seemed extinct, and 
he was all but unanimously re-eleeted in 1821, 
only one electoral vote being given against him. 

President John Quincy Adams made visits to 
his home in this State, but they were, like those 
of his father nearly thirty years before, not of 
a formal character. 

President Jackson’s visit to the North and 
East, in 1888, was one of the most successful 
presidential tours ever made. His election and 
re-election had been warmly opposed in Massa- 
chusetts, but nowhere was he miore ardently 
welcomed than in Boston and Lowell. 

We remember, as if it had happened but yes- 
terday, admiring his horsemanship, for he and 
his horse seemed to form but one animal, the 
centaur of poetry and mythology. 

Bostonians had heard so much to the disad- 
vantage of “Old Hickory,” that many of them 
were surprised to see in him a tall, thin, white- 
haired man, of the most dignified demeanor and 





refined manners. He was accompanied by Vice- 
President Van Buren. His visit. took place in 
June; 1838, and did not ae farther East than 
Concord, N. H. 

President Van Buren sak President Harrison 
did not visit New England, the latter dying 
about a month after his inauguration. 

President Tyler came to Boston in June, 1848, 
and attended the ceremonies at the completion 
of Bunker Hill Monument. He was very un- 
popular, but was received with respect, and 
made a favorable impression by his urbanity 
and kindness. 

President Polk came to see us in 1847, but his 
visit: attracted no attention. It was by far the 
most unsuccessful President visit ever made. 

President Taylor died before he could carry 
out his purpose to visit Boston. President Fill- 
more visited us at the time of the Railway Cele- 
bration of 1851. President Pierce, President Bu- 
chanan and President Lincoln did not visit 
Boston. 

President Johnson came to Boston in June, 
1867, and was much pleased with his visit. He 
is a mason, and his visit was timed to the most 
famous celebration of St. John’s day ever held 


there by the Masonic Fraternity. 
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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE IDIOTS. 


I told you, last week, the story of Laura Bridg- 
man, the woman who is deaf, and dumb, and 
blind; who cannot tell the difference between 
the odor of the onion and the perfume of the 
violet; or between the taste of salt and the taste 
of honey—a woman whose soul was imprisoned 
in a living tomb, until Dr. Howe emancipated 
it and brought it into communion with the 
minds of her companions, and the culture of the 
nineteenth century. 

This was the greatest feat of education that 
had ever been achieved, as far as the printed 
annals of the human race enable us to judge. 
But Dr. Howe has tried other and equally diffi- 
cult tasks; and, indeed, he is one of those great 
captains of the art of peace, who never under- 
take an easy work. 

Some twenty years ago, he opened a school 
for idiotic and feeble-minded children. It had 
its origin (he tells usin an old report) in that 
feeling of respect for humanity, which is pained 
by the thought that any who bear its image are 
left unembraced in the common bond of broth- 
erly love, and outcast from the common family, 
however low in the scale, or however deformed 
and infirm they may be. 

With him, there was no question about cost 
and return; there was no hesitation arising from 
the prevailing belief that idiots must always re- 
main idiots. There they stood—their infirmity 
their only claim; but that claim was admitted 
instantly, and all the more readily because of 
their own inability to urge it. 

So imbued with these ideas, Dr. Howe applied 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, and to the 
people, for aid, and, as in the case of the Blind 
Asylum, both promptly responded to his appeal; 
and our State again was the first Commonwealth 
in America to establish this kind of school. 

It has been in operation ever sifice. 

I went over to South Boston a few weeks ago, 
and saw it for the first time. 

It is in two large buildings near the sea-shore, 
The outer walls enclose two play-grounds, (one 
for the boys and one for the girls) and the two 
houses are connected by a wide covered walk, 
roofed and with sides of glass, up which climb 
the vines that, by-and-by, will supply the poor 
pupils with their luscious fruit. 

‘Ring. A servant answers the bell. You tell 
your errand and are shown into the parlor, and 
then a lady, clad in black, comes into the room. 
She is the matron, Mrs. Macdonald, a woman of 
quiet manners, whose face tells of long, and pa- 
tient, and faithful labors, with traces, too, of 
quite recent grief; for she, also, was called on, 
as many another mother of Massachusetts was, 
to offer up an only and beloved son that the Re- 
public might live. 

Let us go through the house with her. 

First, we wish to see the children in the school- 
room. 

We cross to the second building, and there we 
find the boys seated in a large, airy, pleasant 
room,—some reciting their lessons, the others at 
their desks,—not always quietly, but sometimes 
giving a dog-like yelp, sometimes uttering a 
guttural growl, and sometimes laughing out- 
right, as a funny notion flashes athwart their 
giddy little brains. 

They are all idiots—some with hardly a glim- 
mer of intellect; others with mind enough, after 
careful training, to be able to become useful 
servants, when kept under constant supervision. 

Some have rather pleasant faces; and but for 
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the unsteady eye, or their abrupt and uncouth 
replies, one would not think that they were fee- 
ble-minded children. 

But most of‘ them have: tell-tale faces; and 
their story is that there is no light, or only a 


and deaf, and dumb. They are animals in the 
human form Divine. 

Haye you a heart? Then, when you watch 
them, you feel your eyes becoming dim with 
tears; for O, it is pitiful to look upon them— 
these young but vacant faces~and to think 
that they are shut out for life, from the highest 
joys of existence, 

But one’s soul warms again to know that 
these poor creatures—who were once hooted and 
hounded as if accursed of God; in even Christian 
lands—are now treated as His tenderly beloved, 
and that neither their unpleasant features, nor 
rude manners, nor repulsive habits can drive 
away the great hearts of our time from loving™ 
and befriending them. 

No one who has never seen the process, can 
readily understand how difficult it is to teach an 
idiot. As a general rule, when he comes to 
school, he is dumb—not always. deaf, but speech- 
less; that is, he is silent, because he has abso- 
lutely nothing to say—his brain is as paralyzed 
or inert as a withered limb. 

Take one instance—little Sylvanus. When he 
was brought to the school he could not walk, 
although he was six years of age. His eyes 
were languid, vacant, very slow in their motion. 

He could hear a little, for he showed some 
liveliness and interest in musical sounds; but 
the sehse of touch was almost wanting in his 
hands and other parts of his body. 

He could not stand, he could not sit up alone 
in a chair, he could not even creep on his hands 
and knees. 

He lay quietly on the floor, or wherever they 
placed him, by the hour together, or even all 
day along; and made no other movement than, 
once in a while, to raise his head upon his hand 
with his elbow resting on the floor. In this pos- 
ture he sometimes played with any bright thinf 
that came within the reach of his other hand. 

That was all he could do in the way of play. 

He could not even chew solid food; he had to 
be nourished on milk, of which he sometimes 
drank a gallon a day. 

He had no sense of modesty or decency. 

He knew nothing, cared for nothing, and loved 
nobody. He never noticed amy thing or any 
one. 

Yet, in a year, by having his muscles exer- 
cised, by hawing every attention paid to him by 
competent teachers, he was taught to walk, to 
be cleanly, to sit at a table, to feed himself pret- 
ty well, and to give attention to what was pass- 
ing around him. 

There was nothing upasual in this case. I 
only mention it to give something of an idea to 
the reader, of the condition of idiots when they 
are brought to this institution. 

For example, out-of the twenty-eight children 
who were first taken as pupils, four could not 
stand erect, nor put food in their mouths; seven 
had very imperfect use of their limbs; seventeen 
had no sense of cleanliness; twenty-two could 
not dress themselves; twenty-one could not feed 
themselves; eighteen were dumb; four used sin- 
gle words, and only five of the whole could make 
and use simple sentences. Four—no moreW— 
knew their letters. 

«Next week I shall tell you how the idiots are 
taught. UNCLE JaMES. 
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Fer the Companion. 
- INSULTED. 


It is good policy to be kind to animals, as it 
is good policy, if you cannot have a higher mo- 
tive, to be honest to men. 

“Doctor,” said a little urchin to our village 
physician, “your Jerry jest scart Mike Flynn 
half to death. He rared right up and grabbed 
him by his jacket behind, and shook him half 
to pieces. But I don’t blame your hoss any, for 
Mike spit in his face. Lucky for him, them 
tecth didn’t go into his skin.” 

Had the horse been free he might have killed 
the boy, for he always resented an insult. 

Dr. Bell had a very high spirited horse. One 
day “the hired girl” was passing through the 
barn. The horse was looking through an 
opening cut in the boards, and the girl, from 
some freak of foolishness, stepped up and de- 
liberately spit in his face. He sprang at her so 
violently that she ran frightened into the house. 
She did not dream, however, that he would re- 
member the insult. 


Next day she went into the yard where the 
horse was waiting for the doctor, and the ani-‘ 
mal flew at her with terrible ferocity, following 





her nearly into the house, 


oer tt en pe 


. What have you done to that horse, Sally ?” 
asked the doctor. 

She reluctantly told him. , 

“If that is so, I warn you for your life. That 
horse will kill you just as surely ashe has a 
chance.” 

Sally feund the warning true. Néver after 
did the horse catch a glimpse of ‘her, without 
becoming frantic to get at her. The sound of 


her voice would excite him terribly; and al- | 


though she remained in the family several years, 
he never forgot his purpose, and she never dared 
to be seen by him. And this ferocity was only 
exhibited towards her. P. B. P. 
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ABOUT THE PRIZE PUZZLES. 

Our friends will notice by the special an- 
nouncement in the Puzzle Column, that but one 
more week is given to those desiring to compete 
for the prizes offered. 

We hope to receive a large number of puzzles 
between this time and next Thursday. 








I wouldn't do that! 
She lies with head so low and meek 
Between her paws of silk, 
But then she has a thievish trick 
of —— at the milk; 


was-a cat 
I wouldn’t do that! 


*Tis well enongh to know your strength, 
But she abuses power, 
And worries at a mouse the length 
Sometimes of half an hour. 
Now if I was a cat 
I wouldn’t do that! 


Her coat is modest, sober gray, 
Set off with jetty spots, 
But then she has a sloven way 
Of oe on the pots; 
And if I was a cat 
I wouldn’t do that! 


Resenes upon her breast 
froth upon the pail, 
But then to Thateh against the rest 


I wouldn’t have that? 


For the Companion. 
FORTITUDE IN EMERGENCIES. 
There are some women whe seem to possess 

more than manly courage and decision in emer- 
gencies. 

A gentleman was once speaking of a friend of 
his, who was a woman of unusual strength of 
mind, although very quiet and refined in her 
deportment. A little daughter, who was most 
tenderly loved, had the misfortune to break her 
arm. It was badly set, and when the splints 
were removed, was found to be crooked and al- 
most useless. The mother at once sought the 
advice of a distinguished surgeon. 

“There is but one remedy,” said he. “If the 
arm could be broken again, I could set it as it 
should be, and entirely remove the deformity; 
but,” glancing at the pretty child, he added, 
“that [cannot do. It would be too cruel.” 

“Then there is no other alternative?” 

“No other; and I fear time will not remedy 
the defect,” 

The mother grew very pale. 

“Come here, Lucy,” she said; and before any 
one in the room had time for thought, she teok 
the child’s arm across her knee and broke it as 
deliberately as if it had been a pipe-stem. 

“There,” said she, with cheeks deadly pale 
and trembling lips, “doctor, could I see my child 
crippled for life, to spare her a comparatively 
brief suffering, and myself this anguish ?” 

She was rewarded by seeing her little girl, 
three months after, with the broken arm as 
symmetrical and as useful 4s the other. 

The poet Gray owed his life to the courage 
and firmness of his mother. He was the only 
one of twelve children who survived their infan- 
cy. The rest all died from suffocation caused 
by fulness of blood. When Thomas was seized 
in the same way, his mother opened a vein at 
once, and saved his life. 
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AVOID EXTREMES, 
Diogenes, being at Olympia, saw at that cele- 
brated festival some young men of Rhodes ar- 


Atioz Cary. 








rayed most magnificently. Smiling, he ex: | pocket, 


claimed, “This is pride.” Afterwards, meeting 
some Lacedermonians in a mean and sordid 
dress, he said, “This is also pride,” 





A FEw days a ice to Rev. C. 
A. Downs, of PLdbanoa, 8 bos ud a light “on- 
pleasautness” wi and the latter 

him b Peng Sa gees pe Re to relin- 
quish his ho With kable wgeanenag of 
mind, his dogship siinlael to a brook near Aid 
and sow the woodchuck under, held him 
there until he was drowned, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companron have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best Illustrated Rebuas....:.$10.00 
For the best Poetical Puzzle.........$10.00 


For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus......,...$10.00 


These offers are open to all, whether subscribers or 
not, and puzzles may be sent in competition for these 
prizes up to July Ist. Nonz BUT ORIGINAL PUZ- 
ZLES ARE DESIRED. 

By original puzzles, we mean such as have never 
been published before. They may be composed by 
the person sending them, or by any number of per- 
sons conjointly. 

The best rebus (other things being equal) is one 
composed wholly of symbols. A letter may be used 
where its sound forms a word or syllable, but we very 
much prefer not to have , woyds spelled thus: W—hat, 
tea—he, &c. 

Tt is not necessary that the design should be drawn. 
It may be indicated by description, if prefered. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
- p . 
I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 2 » & i 4, 10 is an officer of ceremonies. 
§ 6, 9, a three-masted vessel. 
8 0,9, rete 12 is a native of America. 
who! General of the United States army. 
J.G. B. 
2. 
M st is an abbreviated name for a young lady; 
tay eae oo comes from the large end ofa ack, rex runs 
i f tree, and bonwen on the sea; my whole is required 
of all ghee time of war, before they leave for a 








THE DELIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My 1st is in speech, but not in talk. 
My 24 is in speed, but not in walk. 


My 6th is in dog; but not in cat. 
My whole is a boy’s name. 
Capris S. WALLACE. 
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I’m worn by many a lady fair, 

In jroving aim eo ~ ony ee 
, and I’m a pur! 

Where man Pioves to deeama 


Behead mortal frail, 
And I w! cause thy cheek $0 pale: 
7. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
One day as I was walking I saw a river of Idaho 
Rig Leroi ths tend, eo I ploked up a river of I 
fivobs ned dung it at tt and ran away at gras af the 
when I saw a town! of ‘Texas | lying in the at the 
side of the road. I picked it up and it in my 
and when I got home t gays ho A = 

and she was very much pleased with it. 
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Conundrums, 
When does the rain become too familiar to a lady? 


it begins to pat her (patter) on her back, 
Why are =e patter They mutilate, 
(mew till la’ 


When does lawyer act falsely? When he “makes 
an action lie.” 


flo 
of Wetang? the mTuey are are Ln lcee 





morning's breakiast 
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Answers to Puzzler in Last Number. 


i 


ise mot with eoatartrophe (a cat as trophy. 


1, ¥i 
tE 
4. Z-i 
5. 
6. 


7 ham. Ash—Sam— Has, x. 
End, Reboun nd, Miesienipat, Oasis, Negro, 
Ton. Venasoan tien ms 
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These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who seoure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to 2 PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PResENT—I¥ YOU PERSEVERE. ~ 

The largest numbers of new names-ent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums ror new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as @ subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Ths Companion and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They sre very costly and:liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at; 
any time during the year, It is not necessary thet sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se~ 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium er premiums te 
which they are entiged. 


® es 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly im advance, $1 50. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BEAR AND LOOKING-GLASS. 
“ & FABLE, 
Once a bear, from home astray, 
Stopped to rest him by the way 
At a cot, so neat and trim 
That it quite enchanted him. 
“Ah!” quoth bruit, “hence for me 
| . ‘his my dwelling-place shall be. 
“Free labor, free from care, 
r I'll share. 


All the henge, 
__ acer tet Wan ah 


Here no snat! woodland bear 

His intrusive foot shal! dare. 

Par above tho vulgar ring, 

‘Here-my life Ili. spend; a king.” 

Saying thus, with pompous tread 

Bruin marched, erect his head, 

To and-fro, across the hall, 

Till he spied upon the wall, 
‘What to him appeared’a door 

‘He had not observed before. 

Marching up to ft, behold 

There another bruin bold 

Stood, with visage scarred and grim, 

Just the counterpart of him. 

“Ha,” said he, ‘“‘who dares intrude 

On my kingly solitude? 

Hence, you prowling sneak, away, 

Lare not in my presence stay! 

With that vulgar, scowling face, 
‘You're g libel on your race. 


“Snarl away, your snarling shows 
You’re too mean to bait the crows. 
Huntsman’s horn and baying hound 
Need not make your heart to bound. 
Such a carcass as you’ve got 

Is not worth a charge of shot, 

And if I'd a coat so mean, 

I id ne’er abroad be seen, 

But in some lone desert cave 

I would seek a nameless grave. 
Now, begone, if you have strength 
Still to drag your clumsy length. 

If to foree you out I’m made 

You will find too long you’ve stayed!” 


Pindiug it was vain to talk, 

As his foe would only mock, 
Bruin, with an awful crash, 

At the mocker made a dash. 
When he found, too late, alas! 
He had smashed a looking-glasa, 
And the mean, intruding elf 
Was no other than himscif! 


MORAL. 
When our neighbors we berate 
Let us think of bruin’s fate, 
And before we judgment pass, 


Each one look into the glass. JENNY. 


—ti>> 
or 





For the Companion. 
CHARMING INCIDENT. 


Two or three gentlemen were standing in Fifth 


a purse for her if we find—as we doubtless 
shal—that she deserves it.” 

Adele passed on, and, true to his promise, the 
gentleman found, on inquiry, that Adele’s sym- 
pathy and benevolence had rescued a worthy 
‘woman from actual starvation. 

We hope no reader of the Companion will 
ever have cause to blush for any thing worse 


than being found doing good in secret. 
+ P. P. B. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

When gold was discovered in Australia, there 
was great excitement.among the seamen at that 
island, and nearly all of them deserted their ships 
and went to the mines. As soon as a vessel en- 
tered the harbor of Melbourne, after the news of 
the wonderful discovery had become generally 
known, it became necessary for its officers to use 
the utmost vigilance to prevent the escape of 
their crew. Men from the shore made a profi- 
table business by taking sailors from the vessels 
in boats in the night. Sometimes they were 
frustrated .in their attempts, as the following 
will show: 


Our captain was well aware that as soon as it 
grew dark there would be plenty of boats ply- 
ing among the shipping in the bay, with the 
view of inveigling ashore their crews. 

Accordingly, we-kept strict watch throughout 
the night. The sky was moonless and overcast. 
Nothing could be seen at a very short distance 
from the ship. Our crew were supposed to be 
fast asleep in their bunks in the forecastle, but 
in reality, no doubt most of them were full- 
dressed, and had their kits made up in a bundle, 
in a any chance of bolting should present it- 
sel . 

My companion, Prawle, proved himself a very 
valuable watchman; for his great goggle eyes 
had the peculiarity, like those of, a cut, of shin- 
ing in the dark, and he could see things which 
nobody else could. During the darkest part of 
the night—namely, the hour before dawn, the 
watch on deck was in the hands of the mate, 
Prawle and myself. ’ ‘ 

Presently the mate made a signal for silence, 
and then whispered, ‘‘I hear muffled oars com- 
ing toward the ship.” 

Fie pointed in the direction of the bows. 

We all crept softly thither, stooping beneath 
the bulwarks, so that the crew of the roach, 
ing boat might not discover that ly on 
board was on the lookout. 

As we passed the forecastle we observed that 
there was a light burning there, which was ex- 
tinguished as soon as our footsteps were heard, 
This showed that our sailors were awake, and 
that they were probably expecting some one 
coming from the shore to set them at liberty. 

Mr. Hennessy, the mate, crept like a cat along 
the bowsprit, bidding us follow him. 

“Tt’s so confoundedly dark,” whispered Hen- 
nessy, presently, “that I can see nothing.” 

“I can,” said Prawle. “I can see a six-oared 
boat, full of armed men, under the larboard 
chains.” 

As soon as these words were spoken, the mate 
-bade us clamber back to the forecastle. 
ently I heard a scratching sound, as if a lucifer 
match was being struck. A few moments after- 
wards, the brilliant flame of a blue light which 
the mate had stuck into a belaying-pin-hole, 
shot into the air, illuminating the sea for yards 
areund, and rendering our would-be assailants 
clearly visible, under the larboard chains. 

“Now then, my lads,” sung out the mate to 


i the boatmen below, “do you want a twenty-four 
sae Aare since aattia oe a te pound shot dropped into your midships? Sheer 


off, or ’Il sink you.” As he spoke he exhibited 


them. © They were very elegant and graceful in | a jarge round thing which he held in his hands. 


appearance, so much so that a murmur of ad- 


The fellows in the boat muttered several 


miration escaped the lips of the gentlemen. | C¥rS¢S expressive of disappointment, but one 
But oné of ‘the ndmber was of wuch-rare loveli- | "im the stern sheets called out,— 


ness that every cye dwelt admiringly upon her. | she, from Hobart Town?” 
In sharp contrast with all this beauty, upona| “No,” i H 


“This here vessel’s the Pride of the Seas, aint 
' y; “the Ruth Hay- 





pl d Mr. F 


” 
step near by, sat a ghastly creature, rocking, with | “47¢, from Liverpool. 
low moans, a babe which she clutched convul- | 4 “Ah then: we've made a mistake, that’s all. 


sively to her. bosom with one. hand, while the 


other was extended for charity. 


My eyesight’s bad by night.” 
“Mine happens to be particularly good by 
night, gentlemen,”’ cried Prawle, just showing 


The ghing his nose over the bulwar+s. He spoke in such 
eyes ‘a ~seg oe wining Evin grad a comical voice, that even the disappointed jaek- 
? 


lute. 


tar-hunters burst out laughing. 
“Well, I’m sorry you aint the Pride of the 


. “Fie! she’s nothing but a beggar, Adele. | Seas,” rejoined the steersman of the boat, in a 


Don’t notice her,” said one of the group. 


“But how gliastly pale!” faltered Adele, al- | tet Of fres 


most affected to fears. 


persuasive voice; “if you were, I’ve got a quar- 
h beef, a sack of potatoes, and a bar- 

of ale for you.” 
“It won’t do, my lads,” said Hennessy. “We 


“Dear! dear! How vulgar! Getting up a/| don’t take stores in at dead of night. Sheer off, 


sensation in the street, over such a creature!’ 
said another, trying to draw hér away. 


She, however, went to the woman, asked one | roared out, “Confoun 
or two questions, put something into her hand, | juicing humbugs!” 


while pity shone in her bright eyes. 


»| or we shall make some holes in your skins.” 
“Give way, my lads,” said the steersman, sul 

lenly. When he had got to a safe distance, he 

you for a set of lime- 


The colonial seamen term along-voyage ship, 


As she turned to overtake her companions, a which: trades to Europe or America, @ lime- 


gold piece rolled upon the pavement, towards | pablecommodity is served out to prevent scurvy. | gu 
dne of the gentlemen. He sprang forward and 


juicer, because on board such vessels, that val- 
When the sound of the oars of the piratical 


’ hat anded craft had died away in the distance, Mr. Hen- 
ges Tt Aare from ing _ her w oh. nessy, with a dry laugh, struck a match, and ex- 
? ’ 


giving, received it with a polite “Thank you, sir, 


it belongs to that poor woman.” 


hibited his twenty-four pound cannon-ball. 
It was only a “fender.” one of those bags of 
cativas stuffed with oakum, which are used by 


«ug ' : ships in port and elsewhere to save their sides 
* eee War gos te pr oe fl gh from being bruised. A-quarsera leaf, Sung ix 


l am starving!” 


There was a deep flush on Adeie’s cheeks as 
the gentleman exclaimed, “Excuse me, but you 


to the boat, would have 


62> 
> 


me as much damage. 





A Canaptan farmer, whose son had been so 


closely confined to the farm that he had never 
are one of those who do good by stealth, and bem auy thing of » mechanical nature greater 
blush to find it fame. We cannot allow you to}:than a saw-mill, once took him to Toronto to 


be this woman’s only friend; but will make up| show him 





the city. In the course of the day 


Pres- | chinery, who had t 


the boy saw a steamboat coming up the river, 
when he raa, and grabbing his father by the 
arm, exclaimed,— i : 
“Good gracious, father, there comes the saw- 
mill, dam and all!” 
. +o 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER, 


About seventy years ago, a report arose that 
Monsieur Van Kemplin had constructed a cer- 
tain wonderful automaton with such extreme 
exactness that it was capable of playing the 
game of chess with the most accomplished play- 
ers. 

It.was first exhibited at Vienna, and for a se- 
ries of years attracted considerable attention, 
not only among lovers-of the intellectual game, 
but even from kings and scientific:men. 

This figure made the tour of Europe as com- 
pletely as the most travelled gentleman. Even 
the great Napoleon is said to have tried and failed 
to win a game with the automaton, and the 
greatest excitement prevailed. It was said to be 
worked entirely by machinery, and various ingen- 
ious theories were promulgated as to the mo- 
tive and manner of conducting the game; 
but for many years the secret of the contrivance 
remained undiscovered. , 

The automaton chess-player is described: to 
have been a figure somewhat smaller than an 
ordinary man, seated before a table, on which 
were placed the chess-board and men. The fig- 
ure was dressed like a Turk, holding in its left 
hand a hookah, and making the moves with his 
right, always claiming the first move. 

When he commenced playing he made a tap 
on the table with his hand, and after his adver- 
sary had replied, arly carried on the game 
to a successful conclusion. The most scientific 
players in Europe did not disdain to play a game 
with the automaton, and they were nearly al- 
ways defeated. 

The utmost fairness was apparent; the ma- 
chinery in the box. beneath the table was regu- 
larly exposed, and during the game a clicking 
noise, as of a clock-work, was heard. The ma- 
chinery to fit the whole space beneath 
the table, and the strictest examination was al- 
lowed previous to the commencement of the 
game. 

Challenges were ‘given and accepted by the 
best players, and the antomaton was everywhere 
talked of as a most wonderful triumph of me- 
chanical skill. Everywhere the scientific savans 
were surprised and confounded, though all agreed 
that some trick or mancuvre was played upon 
them. Thisavas the more apparent, because the 
box, opening with folding-doors, only one-half 
of the machinery was shown at a time. 

At length, in 1820, the automaton was shown 
in London, and the chess-playing world was in- 
vited to pay the automaton a visit) The most 
minute and searching investigations were insti- 
tuted to discover the secret, but for a long time 
without success. The box was so full of weights, 
wheels, and pedals, that the scientific were fairly 
puzzled. False moves and other devices were 
tried, but the turbaned Turk gravely shook his 
head, or coolly removed the offending piece from 
the board. 

The deception was carried on for many years, 
till it was at length discovered—I don’t know by 
whom—that the whole secret consisted in the 
faet of a boy ene | concealed among the ma- 

¢ power not only of seeing 
the whole game on the board above, but of di- 
recting the hand of the automaton figure. 

The means adopted to give the hidden boy a 
plan of the board was most.ingenious. Imme- 
diately beneath the visible board was another 
precisely similar, upon which were certain small 
steel knobs, representing: the pieces above. 

In the foot of each piece was concealed a 
powerful magnet, and as it was moved, of course 
the corresponding knob beneath moved, also. 

Air was admitted to the boy-player through 
the figure of the Turk, and during the pro; s 
of the game he was enabled to shift his position 
from side to side, the machinery being merely 
temporary and made to deceive and puzzle the 
beholder. 

Before the works on one side of the box were 
shown, the other was carefully closed; and the 
time occupied in winding up the machinery, etc. 
enabled the concealed boy, who satin a cramp: 
position, to shift his place, and elude discovery. 

Of course the boy was a wonderful chess-play- 
er, and it was a pity that so much talent should 
be associated with deception; it was discovered 
by observing that whenever there appeared a 
chance of his losing, the game was purposely 
prolonged till the exhibition closed, and a partly 
finished game was never renewed. 

is was by no means honest, and that which 
is not honest should never be sanctioned, much 
less applauded. . 
a 


WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN DO 
NEXT? 


A favorite amusement with my children is, to 
cry, “Guess what.I see in this room,’ beginning 
with giving the initial letter of something in the 
room; each child is allowed to guess in rotation 
till one is successful, when that child has the 
privilege of giving out the next thing to be 

essed. 

This game will commend itself to mothers who 
are very busy, as it does notin the least inter- 
fere with their work, even if they participate, 
as I often do, in the game? 

My children have been interested in it for 
hours together;.often puzzling their elders and 
contributing greatly to she amusement of us all. 

I remember an instance in which our little 
seven years old daughter gave out G. 8. 

Her comrades tried it many times in despair, 
and came to mamma; even she could find noth- 
ing in the room answering to the inétials; 
grandma and great grandma tried in vain. 

Our little puzzler was in ecstasies, and all the 
others much chagtined, and obliged to copfess 





themselves unable to solve the question, 


“Grease spot it to be; our little girl had 

discovered a small one:on the carpet. 

; wenn and oo this, I say, “My ate &s 
ng in load —,” naming some 

ele beginning with A. . ; 

They go on, each naming in turn somethin 
‘beginning with that letter, till they can think o' 
no more; then they take B, and so on through 
the alphabet. 

Mamma’s dignity will not be at all compro- 
mised by ne pert in these simple amuse- 
ments, and the little ones will enjoy them much 
better than if playing by themselves. 

They have also several sets of the. alphabet, 
cut singly. One child selects the letters neces- 
sary to spell any word which she chooses, with- 
out naming it, and after mixing them together, 
requires another to place them in proper order 
to spell the word. 

These. games are, of course, adapted only to 
those who know something of spelling, but will 
tend to improve them in that art, and they pos- 
sess the desirable qualifications of amusing 
without noise or trou and make no litter, 





THE BELLE AND THE STUDENT. 

Some young folks love to pass themselves off 
as eccentric, for no other reason than that they 
are too lawless and lazy to observe good man- 
ners, and want to be allowed to take liberties 
with the common laws of politeness. Here isan 
anecdote containing a just rebuke to the foolish 
rudeness of such a disposition: 


At a certain evening party, a haughty young 
beauty turned to a student who stood near her 
and said, “Cousin John, I understand your ec- 
centric friend L—— is here. Do bring him here 
and introduce him to me,” 

The student went in search of his,friend, and 
atlength, found him lounging on a sofa. “Come, 
L—,” said he, “my beautiful Cousin Catherine 
wishes to be introduced to you.” 

“Well, trot her out, John,” drawled L—, 
with an affected yawn. 

John returned to his cousin, and advised her 
to defer the introduction to a more favorable 
time, repeating the answer he had received. 
The beauty bit her lip; but the next moment 
said, “Wel ,, never fear, I shall insist on being 
introduced.” : 

After some delay, L—— was led up, and the 
ceremony of introduction was performed. Agree- 
ably surprised wy the pene and commanding 
appearance of Catherine, made a pro- 
found bow, but instead of returning it, she 
stepped backward, and raising her glass, sur- 
veyed him deli’ from head to foot; then 
waving the back of her hand toward him 
drawled out, “Trot him off, John! trot him o 
that is enough!” 

. 
SOEVING A DIFFICULTY. 


A grandson of the Governor of Virginia, a 
child of some four or five summers, was on a 
visit to his maternal gran@father, who is a 
wealthy landholder in Ohio. One day, after 
making his first visit to a Sabbath school, and 
being duly wapreeeed with the religious lessons 
taught there, he took his grandfather down on 
the farm to show and gather the fruit of a large 
walnut tree. On the way the little fellow, with 
the philosophy which “reads sermons in stones,” 


said,— 

“Grand a, who do all these woods and fields 
belong to?” 

‘Who?’ said the matter-of-fact gentleman, 
“to me,” 

“No, sir,” emphatically responded the child, 


“they belong to God.’ 
The grandfather said nothing till they reached 


the richly-laden tree, when*he said,— 
piel. my boy, whom does this tree belong 
to o> 


This wus a poser, and fora moment the boy 
hesitated; but casting a longing look upon the 
nuts, he replied,— 

“Well, grandfather, the tree belongs to God, 
but the walnuts are ours.” s 

This is not the first example of the piety that 
depends upon the appetite. We are willing 
enough to have God own every thing so long as 
we own nothing, or want nothing. 





KEEP CALM. 
“Will putting yourself in a passion, mend the 
matter?” said an old man toa boy who had 





had only barked at him in play. 

“Yes, it will mend the matter,” answered the 
passionate boy, and quickly threw the stone. 

The dog became enraged, sprang at the boy 
and bit his leg, while the stone bounded against 
a shop-window and broke a pane of glass. 

Out ran the shop-keeper and seized the boy, 
and made him pay for the broken pane. 

It took all the money he had, and he had been 
saving it to buy pea-nuts with, 

As he limped away, groaning over his bitten 
leg and the loss of his money, he very natural 
ly concluded that the “old man was in the right, 
after all.” 





Qe wade. 


“Gorne Snacks.—The phrase “going snacks” 
originated at the time of the plague in London, 
A noted body-snatcher then resided in that city, 
named Snacks. His business increased so fast 
that he offered to any person who should join 
him in his hardened practice half the profit; 
those who joined him were said to go with 
Snacks. Hence, going snucks, or dividing the 





spoils. 


picked up a stoné to throw at a dog. The dog - 
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For the Companion. 
A JUNE DAY MAY PARTY. 











_ = 
US 
Sse nie, as they come up to the door. That is more 
Sn an) than we can tell, until he gets out of that bushy 
These children are Jennie and Johnnie Bates, | 2¢st of his, isn’t it? ‘ 


with their baby brother Freddie. 


It is a warm, pleasant day in June, and they | 40s look sweet, but black ink cannot show him 


are going to have a little May party for Freddie. 

A little behind time, perhaps, but. this is bet- 
ter weather for May parties than Jennie and 
Johnnie had when they went a month or more 
since. 

That was a party for large children, and Jen- 
nie was very sorry that Freddie could not go, 
but their mother said that some pleasant after- 
noon they might have a May party for Freddie 
under the apple trees in the garden. 

This is the first afternoon that their mother 
has thought it warm enough, and they are just 
starting out. 

Johnnie had the earache last night, and so 
he has to wear Jennie’s old “Shaker.” He does 
not like a girl’s bonnet very well, but thinks it 
will look well enough to wear to Freddie’s picnic. 

He has in his hands what he usually calls a 
mug of milk, but now as they are going to a 
picnic, he says he is carrying the “freshments.” 

When Be has carried the milk out he is going 
to come back and get that little basket in the 
doorway. 

In it there are a few butter crackers and some 
little cakes, with three or four tin plates and a 
spoon. There is a napkin on the basket. 

It will be some time yet before the basket gets 
into the garden, for Johnnie walks very slowly. 
He started first, but is so afraid of spilling the 
milk, that Jennie is already ahead of him. 

Well, Johnnie, “slow and sure” is better than 
hurry and waste 

There is a bench out under the apple trees. 
They are going to spread paper on it, and have 
it for their table. When we think they have it 
set, we will go out and see it. 

They have been gone fifteen minutes now. 
Let us go out and take a look at them. 

The last time Johnnie was in he said the table 
Yooked pretty nice. 





I should think it did. What does all this 
mcan? 

Well, Jennie and Johnnie have done just what 
their mother told them not to do. 

They left Freddie alone two or three minutes 
while they ran down to the brook to get some 
violets to put in his hair, and Freddie is putting 
all the “’freshments” into his mug, spoiling 
their lunch and his own, for the milk is all run- 
ning over. 

There comes Johnnie, now. He knows they 
have done wrong in leaving Freddie, and is 
ashamed to come in and ask his mother for more 
cakes and crackers. 

Jennie feels the same; so they both stand 
snouting, “Please ask mother if she will please 
let us have more ‘freshments, please. 


mother knows better than to be coaxed out of 
punishing her naughty children. 


says “No more.” 

and the children know it. So they will anake 
the best of it without undertaking to coax or 
tease her. 


nie both shouting “(Come to the door and see 
the picnic folks coming back.” 


we can “‘see the procession.” 


She goes to the door, shakes her head, and| 


She always means “no,” when she says it, 


They are coming home now; Jennie and John- 


They are walking around the flower beds, so 


A THING OF BEAUTY. 
A thing of beauty is a Boy 
With honest face and handsome DRESS; 
At home he is his parents* joy, 
And friends he'll firtd in every place; 
With knowledge he will store his mind, 
And seek to be a useful man; 
To virtue he will be inclined, 
Striving to do what good he can; 
And if, perchance, he needs new “CLoTHEs,” 
A Suit from head to feet complete, » 
He'll purchase them at GEORGE FENNO'S, 
Corner oF Beacu AND WASHINGTON STRERT. 
2%—lw ‘ 








Well, sure enough, now we can see him, he 


as he looks, for hi is bright and fresh in pink 
dress, rosy cheek: ‘ed lips, brown eyes, golden 
hair, with here and there a blue violet in his 
curls,,and then a very, very large wreath of 
leaves and flowers. 

Jennie and Johnnie say they have had a 
“splendid time,” and if they only had not left 
Freddie alone just that little minute, every thing 
would have been just right. “We always get 
along better when we mind mother,” says Jen- 
nie, kissing her mother. “Yes, so we do,” adds 
little Johnnie, and he kisses her too. 
ELIzaABETH H. Fenn. 


+> 
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THE LAZY BOY. 


The lazy lad! and what’s his name? 
I should not like to tell; 

But don’t you think it is a shame, 
That he can’t read or spell? 


He’d rather swing upon a gate, 
Or paddle in a brook, 

Then take his pencil and his slate, 
Or try to con his book. 


There, see! he’s lounging down the street, 
His hat without a rim; 

He rather drags than lifts his feet— 
His face unwashed and grim. 


He’s lolling now against a post; 
But if you've seen him once 

You’ll know the lad among a host 
For what he is—a dunce. 


Don’t ask me what’s the urchin’s name; 
1 do not choose to tell; 

But this you’ll know—itisthesame  . 

As his who does not blush for shame 
That he don’t read or spell. 


————_+oo——___—_—_—_ 
A POLITE BOY. 

The other day we were riding in a crowded 
railway carriage. At one of the stations an old 
gentleman entered, and was looking around him 
for a seat, when a lad ten or twelve years of age 
rose up and gaid, “Take my seat, sir.” 
The offer was gladly accepted, and the infirm 
old man sat down. 
“Why did you give me your seat?” he in- 
quired of the boy. 
“Because you are old, sir, and I am a boy,” 
was the quick reply. ‘ 
The passengers were very much pleased and 
gratified. For my part I wanted to seize hold 
of the little fellow and press him to my heart. 
It was a respect for age, which is always praise- 
worthy. 





ie) Saas Sat 
KEEP THEM OUT. 

“J don’t want to hear naughty words,” said 
little Charlit to one of his schoolfellows, 
“Pooh!” said the boy; “they go in at one ear 
and out at the other.” 
“No,” replied Charlie; “when naughty words 
get in they stick; sol mean to do my best to 
keep them out.” 
That is right—keep them out; for it is some- 
times hard work to turn them out when they 
once get in. 





A BRIDLE. 


Some bad boys tried to persuade a good little 
boy to play truant. 

“No, no, I cannot,” said he. 

“Why? - Now, why?” they asked. 

“Why?” answered the boy. “Because if I do 
I shall have to pray it all out to God to-night.” 

“QO, well,” they said, “then I wouldn’t go.” 

Bad boys expect of boys better brought up 
than themselves better things than they can 
practise. But you see what a bridle the habit 


Great Sale of Dry Goods, 


‘Doesn’t little Freddie look sweet?” says Jen-| Take Home Something. You will never forget it. 


Black Silks, 


TUBILESE wWHEEx 
BOSTON! 


Are you going? If so, call at the 


No. 26 Temple Place. 


Every Item Marked Down! Down! Down! 


1000 Pieces Dress Goods, 


New, Choice and Elegant—at half price. 
WHITE PIQUES—25 Cents per Yard. 
BARGAINS! 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


of every grade, ata 


Fearful Sacrifice! 


Japanese Silks, 
Mourning Goods, 
Black Tamese, 
Cloaks and Cloakings, 
FOR A SOWGI 
Every Item in our Stock must be sold! 


We also have many bargains from the t 
BANKRUPT STOCK 
* —OF— 


R. G. FERGURSON & CO. We shall close them out at 
your own prices. 


COME AND SEE TUE BARGAINS! 


COME AND SEE THE GREAT SALE! 


No. 26 Temple Place, 


%—2w 





BRADLEY’S 


Patent Croqueteries 
ARE THE STANDARD. 

They are recommended by EVERY EXPERT PLAYER 

that has used them. 

Examine samples of the several styles, or send for com- 

plete catalogue before purchasing your Croquet. 





Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 
The standard for the AmERICAN Game. Latest Edi- 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
CRUQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 


Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 
ber pl a . 

Milton Bridley & Co. are also the manufac- 

turers and publishers of the greatest variety of standard 

and valuable . 


Games and Home Amusements 


in the world. Don't buy tra-A, when if you get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. 


Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
23—6wos2 ‘ Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the American 
KnitTine Macuine. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best KnitungAlachine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements tu Aycnts. 

Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo- x 15—hw 








AGENTS! READ THIS! 








A good supply of “pleases,” you see; but] of prayer puts on a little child,—Chila’s Delight. 





FERGURSON & ABBOTT. 


ents a salary of $30 pet P 


Desicated Codfish. 
DESICATED CODFISH. 


MANUFACTURED 


BY THE 
GLOUCESTER AND BOSTON 


SALT FISH CO., 
From the Very Best Qualities of Codfish 
GUARANTEED TO KEEP. 


PUT UP IN PACKAGES ADAPTED TO 


DOMESTIC USE.: 
REQUIRING 


INO BOILING, 


* 


VERY LITTLE FRESHENING, 


With all the,Palatable and Appetizing 
qualities of ordinary Fish, 


And none of the 
DISAGREEABLE LABOR OF PREPARING, 
IT COSTS NO MORE 
In family use than if prepared in the old style, 


One Pound being Fully Equal to Four Pounds. 


HENRY MAYO &CoO., 
BOSTON. ‘ 


DODD, TARR & Co., 
25—4weop GLOUCESTER. 
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BoYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


HATS! 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


in this City. 


Youths’ Panamas at $3 50 each—a choice 
lot. 


Straw Hats of every description. 


Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for Boys’ Felt. and Cloth Hats, of the latest 


styles, always on hand, at 


JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
3—tw 


CATARREI! CATARRE! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsoine disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr Wadsworth's ory 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh. and num- 
berlesa Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
amphict all about Catarrh sent on receipt of s 








We will Ag 
week and font ne A or allow a large commission, to 
our new wonderful inventions. Address . 
2—hw M. WAGNER & CO., Mich. 


tamp to 
postage. H. H. BURRINGTOX, P. tor, Proviaence, 
-, also for Siete G. C. Socawe ete, 38 Hanover 
Sareet, Boston: ; 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS 


ont BCE 





















































































_ 8top! How much is there?” 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 























CE of the Companion fs $1.86 a year, 


The PRI 
i erraaes. 
stepeuty in , eteste:s 
subscriptions $s can commence at any time 


aa ISCONTINUAD INUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber vie his 


to nowenapers are held responsible until —— 


ages are = oe their papers are ordered to 
be discon 
Always give ‘the name of the: Post-Office’ to 


which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 








ODD METAPHORS, 


Half-witted or insane people often say amus- 
ing, and sometimes shrewd things. Mr. Em- 
mons wasin what is called his. second childhood, 
and incapable of taking care of himself. His 
children watched over him, and did all in their 
power to make him happy. He was thought- 
less, and prodigal with money, 60 they were 
obliged to keep it from him. 

One day, he was talking about a journey that 
he wished to make, and mourning so much over 
his want of money, that his daughter, hoping 
to pacify him, put a few pieces in his purse. 
Not long after, she heard him thinking aloud in 
this strain: 

“If I had some money, now, I could make a 
great bargain; but I can’t go to Benton to buy 
that, because I never have any money. 0, if I 
only had money enough to make the journey! 
Let me see if there is any in my old purse. O! 
O! ¥es! yes! Here is some!” he exclaimed, in 
high glee. “Now I can start right off. But 
He took out the 
bits of silver and began to count. “Five and 
ten is fifteen, and ten is—twenty-five—cents! 
Pooh !”—dropping it in great disgust,—“money! 
Why, there isn’t enough there to carry a man 
over a mill-dam in a high freshet!”’ 

Another, who had become very childish, cried 
after a rag-baby, which a child was playing 
with. His daughter made him one which 
pleased him wonderfully. He would trot it, 
talk to it, sing to it, and at night sleep with it 
in his arms. No little girl ever seemed to love 
her doll more. 

At last a visitor came to spend the afternoon, 
and brought her babe. Grandpa at once dropped 
his rag-baby, took the sweet little one in his 
arms, and made it happy & the afternoon; but 
at night the babe was of course carried home. 

The poor old man cried and begged to retain 
it. “Here, father,” said his daughter, givinz 
him his rag-baby, “here is your baby.” 

But the charm was gone. He threw it con- 
temptuously away with, “I don’t want a bundle 
of rags. I want a pork baby?” 

In childhood, we used to see just such an old 
man roaming the streets, to be pelted with 
stones, and hooted at by bad boys. How our 
hearts ached for him! He had no children to 
care for him, and gratify his many whims, just 
as he had once loved and petted them when 
young. Now such poor creatures find homes 
in institutions built by the town or State in 
which they were born. 


42> 
“or 





LITERAL OBEDIENCE. 
This little fellow rather out-irished the Irish 
in his exploit of obedienee. But then, the dic- 
tionary did the mischief—or the want of it: 


At Sandyville, Tuscarawas county, Ohio, the 
other day, Mr. McFarland, the landlord, and 

a farmer, took a lot of sheep from Col. Black to 
oot for him. The bargain was thatif any of 
the died McFarland was to pelt or wool 
them, which means that he was to take the hides 
off or pull ng wool, as he thought proper, A 


stormy n came and three of | the sheep died. 
McFar eye a chunk of a boy in his employ | h 
who was not up to sheep talk, and he ordered 
Sea hed s6p> nd Sale tis ob . He came back 
in of hours, and arland asked him 

got on, to which he urely re- 





“O, middling; I got the et, of them, but 
there was three { could not ca 

McFarland went to the emg pester and dis- 
covered that the boy had ‘‘pelted” nineteen of 
the sheep to death, and pretty thoroughly run 
down the three wild ones. 





FADED FLOWERS. 


An old man now, I sit and think, 
Alone and sad to-night; 
faded flow’rs, tied up 


quite untouched for A 
Iona ’d wide within ~ te 
‘These flo flow’rs between pages. 


At once my tho’ back for years, 
My pocen A Tite Fasies tase 
* eyes grow aim—unbidden tears 
forth and fall at last; 


Of one w 


I stand once more beside the stile— 
Our usual trysting-place— 

I watch the look and note the smile 
Of one sweet upturn’d face. 

And then the mist rolls back again, 

Th cod d uth the h wth lane, 
e Wi and pai e hawthorn 
The flow’rs beside the stream 


me! these simple flow’rs 
es brought back all the past, 
my ee esnted life, my poi hours, 
pes ; 80-s00n 0” 
Sad Noeleation lin hueh’d f a for years, 
—s fe Sprung to life once more; 
murmur, ’midst my tears, 
Tet lost, but gone before.”’ 


—r 


AN EGYPTIAN SCHOOL. 


Here is a description of a school a traveller in 
Egypt happened to visit... It was in Esneh, one 
of the old towns upon the banks of the Nile, 
where centuries ago ancient civilization flour- 
ished. The scholars were seated in the open air, 
under palm trees: 


Through a mud porch in one of these Esneh 
streets, our ears were greeted with the hum of 
childr«: n’s voices—a familiar drone, recalling 
village schools far away. . 

“Why, this isa juvenile academy,” said my 
friend; “let us walk in.” 

We entered rather dubiously, fearing to in- 
trude. 

We were not at first detected; the drone went 
on. Fifty youngsters, ranged like a thicket of 
flower pots in some green-house, were squatted 
in rows, with the splendid sunlight filtering up- 
pe them through the flickering palm leafage 
above. 

One half of these tender plants were learning 
to write. Not on slates with screaky slate pen- 
cils, but on little squares of sheet zinc, with 
reed pens and ink dipped out of asponge. Very 
expert they seemed, too, though their fingers 
were wretchedly bedabbled. 

The rest, all squatting in the dust, recited les- 
sons im a sing-song voice, dolorously swaying 
their little bodies to and fro, as if they had par- 
taken too freely of fruit. 

The master was a sad, weak-eyed man, black- 
robed and turbaned, with a writer’s ink-horn 
stuck in his girdle. He had a pale face anda 
long beard, and looked wearied. He moved 
languidly amid his classes, administering sly 
boxes on the ear—or sometimes with a solemn 
pleasantry varying the plan to reach over and 
switch a culprit who fancied himself unseen. 

After that exertion he would subside for a 
time, and take his consolation ont of an amber- 
tip pipe a boy held for him. 

he offence which aggravated him most, 

though, and made life burdensome to him, was 
a noisy concert these rogues had invented of 
clanging their zinc slates together after the man- 
nér of cym This he could not endure. He 
would start up, like ayenging Jove, tear off his 
slipper, clutch an offender by the tunic, and ad- 
minister condign chastisement to that part of 
the youthful frame which nature seems special- 
ly to have suited to such discipline. 

We were not long hidden. me mischievous 
urchin eyed us, nudged his fellows, and in a 
moment the whole school, incontinent, burst 
out simultaneously, “Backsheesh, howadji!” 

Our weak-eyed friend, thus apprised, smiled 
a sickly smile, hit right and left promiscuously 
to still the uproar, then came simperingly for- 
ward with the usual greeting of 

“Their worships’ servant was an ill-used man,” 
he said, “across whose path the shadows had 
fallen darkly ; but this visit from a far country 
—_ = the advent of day. Would we take a 





PRS sat us down a moment in the dust, and 
comaiet with the usual custom. A chubby- 
boy was brought forward to exhibit his 


his bare knees, he sat down and scribbled awa: 
vigorously—meditating on backsheesh, or gift 
money, though, all the time, and eyeing nar- 
rowly ay chance movement of our hands to 
our pockets. 

Dots, and twists, and curves were set down in 
a long ion. It was a theme written back- 
wards from right to left, and then the Arabic 
exercise was thrust forward for us t read. 

Alas, for our ignorance! 

I patted the urchin’s head, called him a good 
boy, and carelessly passed the slate on to my 
eo ume on his part, very cleverly put his 

to his pocket; Ags so under cover of 
= adbelee alpen 


few khamsas (half a farth- 
school: and the schoolmaster, when 





ing inthe school and held out his hand sad- 


writing. The zinc plate in his lap, resting on P 


ly, and with some emotion thanked us for re- 
"packahsesh / to a word whispered, softly, namely, 
—_—-.———_— 


HOT WATER MAKES THE CLOCK GO. 
Time gets a great many abusings, but, strange 


the surest ways to make a friend of him, and 
here a daring discoverer has found that scalding 
him acts like a charm: 


.Common brass clocks may be cleaned by im- 
mersing the works in boiling water. Rough as 
this treatment may appear, it works well, and I 
have for many years past boiled my "clocks 
whenever they stop from any accumulation of 
dust or thickening of oil upon the pivots. They 
should be boiled in pure rain-water, and dried 
on & warm stove or near the fire. "write th this 
by the tick of an eight-day clock which was 
boiled a year ago and has Fegan perfectly 
well ever since.—<Scientijic American, 





THE ROD AND THE CANE, 


“Spare the rod and spoil the child,” Solomon 
said; and Dea. Lane believed in Solomon, so he 
always kept a rod over the looking-glass ready 
‘or use. 

Little John, who was a very mischievous boy, 
one day clim up on the table, took down the 
rod and threw it in the fire. 

“No fear of a whipping,” said he, “so now for 
— fun. “| wonder what father keeps in this 

x 

It happened that the box contained valuable 
papers, and just as he had got them all scattered 
about the floor, his father came in. 

“Hoity toity! What's this?” he exclaimed 
and looked for his rod. Not seeing it, he se 
his cane and belabored little John soundly. 

The cane was worse than the rod! Do you 
see the moral? 





COOL! 


Here is a new French smoking-in-the-cars 
story. A 59 rere entered a first class car for 
Versailles and lighted a cigar. 

“Monsieur,” observed a ellow-trayeller, “you 
are notina aching compartment.’ 

“I know it. I never go into one, You don’t 
know how sick it makes me to have to breathe 
others’ smoke.” 


People who make pests of themselves, are 
generally the first to feel annoyed by others’ im- 


proprieties. 
_ 


NOT A BIT AFRAID. 


If two Venetian gondoliers quarrel, they utter 
the most frightful menaces at a hundred paces 
distance; but the nearer they approach, the 
quieter they are. When quite close, they pass 
each other murmuring slightly. But as soon as 
ow have pe you: one another, they begin cres- 

n, each abusing the other as long as 
his cxiremely powerful lungs retain power. 





AFFECTING. 


A gentleman passing by the jail of a country 
town heard one of the prisoners through the 
grates of his cell, psinging the softest and most 
melodious tone that favorite song, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” His sympathies were very much ex- 
eited in favor of the unfortunate tenant of the 
dungeon, and upon inquiring the cause of his 
incarceration, was informed that he was put in 
jail for beating his wife. 

——_>—_——_ 

TueE following, about a little boy whose 
guinea pig died, is from “The Gates Ajar”: 

“O, mamma,” he sobbed out from behind his 
handkerchief, “don’t great big phate have 
souls?” 

“No, my s 


joo camels, vaniamnisd 
No.’ 


“Nor bears, nor alligators, nor chickens?” 

“O, no, dear!” 

“0; mamma! mamma! Don’t little cLkzan— 
white—guinea- -pigs have souls?” 


—__>—__—_ 


FRACTIONAL CURRENOY. 
A PUZZLE. 

Twice ten are six of us, 

Six are but three of us, 

Nine are but four of us; 

What can we possibly be? 

Would you know more of us? 

I'll tell you more of us; 

Twelve are but six of us, 

Five are but four of us. 
Ans.—The number of letters. centained in eash nu- 





A GENTLEMAN in a New York street-car, paid 
by mistake, a gold-piece instead of a three-cent 
jece to aconductor. The latter didn’t like the 
appearance of the coin, and so immediately 
— it off on a boy. The boy was certain he 


pon dB + ame where the original owner recov- 
t- 


“O, WHERE doyou may Dap ead ay se 
said a pale, wan young lady, toa 
ing minx. 

“Where the roses 
sunlight,” was the rep. 


‘Ts your house a warm one, landlord?” 
asked a gentleman in search of a house. 


theirs, in the air and 


“Tt ought to be,” was the reply, “the painter | p 


gave it two coats recently.” 





Atways tie a halter by making a simple 
and thrus' Mjaickly end of the gee ge 
loop. This 3 ey tied, and 


come untied of 


to say, “taking him by the forelock” is one of 


ad received a bad cent, and took it tothe depot | 8%N8 


right, laugh- St tch. 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.—Always keep on hand a 
bottle of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam for the cure of all 
Bowel Complaints. You might need it, and be unable to 
get it in time. 





WItTnmIx THE WHOLE RANGE ef tonic and alterative 
medicines known, none is entitled to more consideration 
than the Peruvian Syrup. In all cases of enfecbled and 
debilitated constitution it is the very remedy needed. The 
most positive proof of this can be adduced. 3—lw 





THE SEASON is now at hand for the use of Canton and 
Japanese Mattings, and J. J. Peasley & Co., 47 Washing- 
ton Strect, Boston, who make a specialty in these goods, 
are now opening invoices from the cargo auction sales of 
elegant styles in variegated and fancy checks and stripes 
of the choicest brands and finest qualities; also, invoices 
of the lower grades, all of which are for sale ata slight 
advance on the cargo auction prices. 





Froor Or Corus at retail at manufacturers’ prices, 
and the goods of durability and finish,are one of the in- 
ducements offered by John J. Peasley & Co., Boston, car- 
pet dealers, 47 Washington Street, to their customers. 


KIDDERMINSTER AND INGRAIN CARPETS, of elegant 
design and colors, have just been received by John J. 
Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, from the 
recent auction trade sales in New York, and will be sold 
at from 85 cents to $1 50 per yard. 


An Invorcs has been received by the carpet house of 
J. J.. Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, of 
new patterns of English Tapestry Brussels, slightly dam- 
aged—a chance for bargains. 4—3w 


HIGH COMPLIMENT. 
NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE AssoClastOn, 
Boston, May 31, 1869. 
Dear Sirs: I take great leasure in advising you offi- 
cially that ata meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 
motion ef Mr, E. D. Jordan, unanimously voted, 
atthe Oo any pianos are to be used in the performances 
at the otieoae they bay be the grand orchestral pianos 
Hallet, Davis & Co. 
a gentlemen, 
poole ¥ your ob ob't curve nt, 
PARKER, ney. 
Messrs. HALLET, wares & Co, Boston. 25—lw 











HITCHCOCK’S 
DIME MUSIC. 





In presenting to a and jative public 
this new series, we feel that we are more fully meeting 
the 1 3 genes’ for select music at a low price. 
ly compensate Authors —and thereby to stim- 
one aallente talent—is a cardinal feature of our under- 
= while to place upon the Piano rich gems, requir- 
ing pace the Half-Dime Series affords, indu- 
ces the inauguration of the Dime Series, which it is be- 
lieved — accomplish both of these aims. 
undant success which has crowned the advent 
of the ‘Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy we might 
have felt in placing this new series before the public. 
Both will be published weekly, and the numbers multi- 
lied rapidly as possible. Parents can rest assured that, 
fn future as in it, our publications will be scrupulously 
free from any thing that has an immoral or hurtful ten- 
<omey, so that those who subscribe for the numbers as is- 
ed will find nothing to offend even the most faatidious 


The Sewing are now ready: 
No. oa vil Cho 
= Wea Soul to God, pay Mant 0 Thee. 
— i titin 


o 


jan Marc 
“14, Pullin; Hants sauenst the Stream. 

* 15. Grand Duchess Waltz. 

“16 In Tears T Pine for Thee. 

“17 Kiss Waltz. 

“18 Lilian's Song. 

“19. Long Branch Polka. 

“20 The Culprit Fay 

The above can obtained of Music and Pestoateal 

dealers generally. The whole 20 mailed pre 
receipt of $2, or any of the series on rec 
10 cents each. 


B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


— nn 
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AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 


Over-Seaming 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 

THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. . 


The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyelet-Hlaes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 





Does Over-Seaming, as w) Pent, will Hem, Fen Cord, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and on at same time; 
all that'any Sewin idchine one do, Sod 
eoveusl ki no other can. 


tar Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 1354 Middle St., ortland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


8. R. MARSTON, 
General Agent N. E. States. 


WANTED-AGEN phy 

5 to S20 per Monin, every Where, male and 
to inirouwee: he UENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
FNSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. sank, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in @ most superior manner. Price on nly vie. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
ore elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cranes be eo apart without ie Coors it. We pay 
Agents = 5 LA ‘ tive that an and eaponere, Seo ora 

mission mw e ice that amount can 
Adsress, SECOM PITTSBURGH, PA., ST. 
fis, MO., 75 BOSTON, ‘MASS. 
ue etio. be imposed ove by other parties 
Sotse a oe tty fnren - machines, under the same 
name or. otherwise. Oursis the onlv genuine and really 

1 cheay manufactured. b 


21—l0w 











HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
and ae for aan trap, also How To Tram 


P, 
papeate focinding ne amusing and wonderful tricks ; 
i a HANEY" 8 OURFAL, of newsdealers, 





trial, M FREE by mail f 
swin' ae Maxey & Co. i fr Nassau 8t., N. ¥y 








